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AANADA begins a new year with a new admin- 
istration. Never was the country readier to 
welcome a new government; seldom has it shown less 
enthusiasm over the choice. Even staunch Liberal 
papers regretted the fact that leaders in the Progres- 
sive Party felt unable to accept portfolios and add 
strength to the government. Their leading editorials 
were suffused with apology. Mr. King had done as 
well as he could, they murmured, in the circum- 
stances. But what are the circumstances that make 
a powerful and representative cabinet an impossi- 
bility? The great west, on the fortunes of which our 
future is dependent, has almost as little sympathy 
with the Liberals as it has with the Conservatives. 
The late government failed to elect one member from 
the Red River to the Rockies; Mr. King has two 
followers and a half; that is to say two avowed 
Liberals and one who qualifies his allegiance by 
calling himself an Independent Liberal. Three- 
quarters of the Liberal members hold seats east of 
the Ottawa River. Two-thirds of Canada thus elect 
only one quarter of the members supporting the 
government. A cabinet at once representative and 
responsive is hardly possible in such a case. 


HE overtures of Mr. King to the Progressive 
leaders failed. We prefer to think that in 
making these advances Mr. King was actuated by 
patriotic motives, though not a few critics saw in them 
merely an attempt to disrupt the Agrarians. Faced 
with the responsibilities of office, however, and in his 
political philosophy devoted to the constitution, Mr. 
King must have seen how great a menace to national 
integrity regional blocs have become in the Canadian 
Parliament, and how desirable it would be to have 
western interests, and Canadian agriculture in general, 
strongly represented in the Cabinet. Sir Thomas 
White says that the top six inches of the soil must 
pay our national debt. We are inclined to think that 
he is wrong, and that urban industry can be 


expected to lend a hand; but, in so far as the brunt of 
restoring our economic equilibrium must fall on the 
farmers, it is more satisfactory that they should not 
have cause to think of themselves as making bricks 
under an alien master. 


In the late administration 
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they had no real representative. Mr. King would 
gladly have secured for them adequate representation 
in his cabinet. Mr. Crerar and Mr. Drury were 
consulted. It is believed that Mr. Crerar was not 
disinclined to yield, but that his followers, and 
especially his Ontario followers, many of whom are 
old Conservatives and all of whom are the creatures 
of former Conservative as well as former Liberal 
voters, would not hear of it. Mr. Drury, no doubt, 
felt that he has too important a task on his hands 
in Ontario to accept a portfolio at Ottawa. Their 
refusal weakens the Government but strengthens the 
power of Parliament. In so far as it does this, it is 
good. 


HE danger of the Progressive refusal lies in its 
possible effect in adding strength to the more 
reactionary element in the Liberal party. Perhaps 
the most significant thing about the new cabinet is 
the omission of two prospective members—Mr. 
McMaster of Brome and Mr. Hudson of South 
Winnipeg. It will be remembered that during the 
summer of 1920 when Mr. King was making his 
tour, and especially appealing for the support of the 
farmers, it was Mr. McMaster whom he chose as 
platform companion. In the House and out of it the 
member for Brome has not minced words in dealing 
with the iniquities of the Canadian tariff. In the 
choice of a Quebec Protestant for the Cabinet he was 
passed over in favour of Mr. Robb, a miller, and it is 
said a protectionist. In fairness to Mr. King it 
should be said that the selection of Quebec ministers 
was in the nature of things difficult, and that Mr. 
Mitchell shared the fate of Mr. McMaster. Then the 
inclusion of Mr. Hudson, who has the confidence of 
the Progressive forces in the West, would have given 
strength to the government where it is weakest. 
With Mr. Hudson from Manitoba, Mr. Motherwell 
from Saskatchewan, and Mr. Stewart from Alberta, 
the Prairie provinces would have had a fairly strong, 
if not a representative, group in the cabinet. 


N the wake of the Federal Elections came the 
provincial contest in North Oxford. Ontario was 
regarded as the key province in the federal campaign. 
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When only twenty-three Progressive members were 
returned it was commonly held that the farmers’ 
movement had passed its zenith, and that the Drury 
Government was doomed. Both the Liberals and the 
government threw all their strength into the riding. 
Both presented strong candidates, farmers by occupa- 
tion and prominent in municipal life. The Con- 
servative candidate was a young lawyer who de- 
pended on the white horse of King William to carry 
him to victory. The results are striking in several 
respects. The Liberal majority of 2,300 in the pre- 
vious election disappeared and was replaced by a 
government majority of 1,300. Mr. Neely, the Con- 
servative, failed to poll 1,000 votes. In the village of 
Embro, the ‘capital’ of Zorra, he polled just one vote. 
Now Zorra is, of all Ontario, most Scotch, and Embro 
rivals some of the villages of old Scotland in its 
devotion to learning. Besides numbers sent forth 
into other professions, it is said to have sent fifty 
men into the Presbyterian ministry. Judging by the 
vote given Mr. Neely, racial and religious prejudices 
thrive ill in such an atmosphere. But even more 
significant than this is the fact that Zorra, hitherto an 
unassailable Liberal stronghold, should endorse the 
Farmer candidate by an overwhelming majority. 
West Zorra, East Zorra and Embro combined gave 
Mr. Ross, the U.F.O. candidate, 1,906 votes; Mr. 
Dey, the Liberal, 369 votes; and Mr. Neely 71 votes. 
Mr. Drury will do well, however, not to be unduly 
elated over the results in North Oxford. He may 
find that in other counties less proud of their schools 
and scholars the ground will be harder to cultivate. 
The county, for example, which has just sent Mr. 
Garland to Ottawa, is distinguished by eighty-seven 
Orange lodges and no high schools. Further, in 
Woodstock the government vote was only 718 as 
against 1,991 for the Liberal and 724 for the Con- 
servative. Labour at present is not keeping its single- 
tree even 


HE Washington Conference is almost ended. 
Whether it has been more fruitful of results 

than the meeting at Versailles three years ago must 
remain a matter of doubt. But there is no doubt 
that it ends in a very different spirit. The statesmen 
who met at Versailles had drunk deep of the heady 
wine of victory. Europe lay round them in ruins; 
but their eyes were elsewhere. Their problem, 
fundamentally, was an economic problem; that of 
rebuilding a continent. They chose, however, to 
think otherwise. One of them boldly stated that the 
laws of economics no longer held. They met, instead, 
to deliver judgment on a beaten enemy. Against 
their bill of costs they took, in addition to colonies 
and cables, shipping and investments, an enormous 
mortgage on assets of very doubtful value. And 
hereupon they parted, for the play was over. To 
liberalism with its shattered hopes, as well as to the 
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satisfied forces of reaction, the Treaty was the close 
of an epoch. The conclusion of the Washington 
deliberations is marked by no such air of finality. 
No man supposes that the play is ended. Before the 
signing of any definite agreements the project of a 
second Conference was mooted. The need for it was 
recognized on every hand, and it will certainly be 
held. The meeting convened by Mr. Harding was 
not an end but a beginning. Though much remains 
to be done, and despite the difficulties that have been 
encountered, there is a persistent confidence. 


T is true that unsettled questions still abound. 
Japan has resisted—and, it seems, successfully re- 
sisted—the discussion of her Twenty-One Demands. 
China’s requests have generally been refused. The 
Four Power Treaty is as vague as it is brief, and 
conflicting explanations of it have been advanced 
already. As a pledge, it is of doubtful value. We 
have not displaced imperialism in Eastern Asia. 
Land armaments have not been called in question. 
The discussion on naval ratios came within measur- 
able distance of a breakdown. France successively 
demanded (a) 350,000 tons of capital ships, and 
(6) 90,000 tons of submarines, the latter (we quote 
M. Briand) for nature studies at the bottom of the 
sea. While others were making notable concessions, 
France has been intent on her advantage. Mr. 
Hughes was compelled to remind her delegates that 
they were met not to increase but to diminish arma- 
ment. But while the debates have at times been 
almost acrimonious, there has evidently been a 
gathering together of men of goodwill in all the 
delegations. In its promise this is far more hopeful 
than the barren treaties that Versailles produced. 
Something like a general will to peace has at last 
emerged with the definite purpose of imposing itself 
on the dissenting members. 


RANCE has been recognized the world over as an 
unwilling participant in the maritime agreements. 

The storm of indignation provoked in London by her 
demands seems to have surprised, as well as pained, 
her. But when it is remembered that large sections 
of her press, and even the singers in the cabarets, 
have long been stirring up dislike of England, it is 
rather surprising, not that the victim turned at last, 
but that no general protest was registered before. 
Nowhere since the armistice had the Briton been so 
tolerant as in his treatment of the French foreign 
policy; and he has at length been compelled to witness 
(in the tearing-up of the Treaty of Sévres, and the 
conclusion of a private treaty between France and 
the Kemalist Turks) what is at once a dangerous 
affront and the breaking of a solemn pledge by M. 
Briand. It is in relation to these developments that 
we must consider the French attitude at Washington. 
Thus, while we cannot agree with a Toronto con- 




















temporary, that as in 1919 the United States Senate 
destroyed French hopes of an alliance, so France was 
prepared in 1921 to give tit for tat, we dissent because 
the reasons lie far deeper. From time to time in her 
long history France has shown herself aggressive and 
imperialist. A conscious weakness has sometimes 
increased instead of diminishing her boldness. But 
blind obstruction has never been her habit. If at 
present she hesitates to trust her neighbours—if there 
is bitterness in the reflection that she has ceased to 
be a first-rate Power—we need not, therefore, attri- 
bute blindness to her Foreign Office. Wrong as the 
world considers her intrigues from Hungary to Syria, 
she must, if possible, be reasoned out of them and not 


coerced. 


S for Canada’s part at Washington, there is no use 
trying to pretend that it has been anything but 
obscure and undistinguished, a humiliating descent 
from the Assembly at Geneva a year ago and even 
from the Imperial Conference in London last June. 
Glowing accounts of the influence and efficiency of the 
Canadian delegation are, of course, being circulated 
here, notably by Mr. Wickham Steed of The Times. 
One can only say that, in the circumstances, such 
compliments smack of condescension. If we are 
really satisfied that our representatives should occupy 
at Washington the position of glorified chief clerks 
on the British secretariat, we may rejoice whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Steed, but before we do so we 
should realize quite clearly that at a conference called 
to deal partly with a situation created by the war 
and partly with a problem in which our country has a 
particular interest, the Canadian delegates had to 
accept a position both formally and actually inferior 
to that of the delegates of such countries as Portugal 
and Holland. It is impossible yet to assess responsi- 
bility for this situation, for in the matter of Canada’s 
representation at Washington Mr. Meighen carried 
his customary disinclination to discuss questions of 
foreign policy—a disinclination which, in spite of his 
success in London, was probably due to lack of 
confidence—to the extreme of refusing to make a 
single public statement. No one wants to see old 
mistakes needlessly raked up or old suspicions 
needlessly revived, but it would be so obviously 
against the public interest to allow a question of such 
vital importance to remain unsettled, that we hope 
the new government will take an early opportunity 
of issuing a statement. 


HE situation in India seems to remain with no 
essential change, which amounts to saying that 

it is enigmatic. No analysis of the present state of 
affairs justifies any particular forecast. Probably our 
information is either too general or too local or 
simply prejudiced, but it may be of some use to 
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indicate the factors which constitute the present 
unstable equilibrium. The most conspicuous factor 
is Mr. Gandhi and all he represents. The movement 
to which he belongs is essentially religious in character 
and receives its force from the fact that religion in 
the East is an irresistible force. The character of 
this religion is very flexible and may be either spiritual 
with a political colour (like the Anglo-Vedic type) 
or political with a spiritual tone (like the Swadeshi 
movement). In Mr. Gandhi’s case we should suspect 
that religious fervour is combined with a passion for 
national welfare and liberty which is essentially good 
but not worldly enough. Refusal to co-operate with 
a foreign government is a form of passive resistance 
more easy to define than to manipulate; so far the 
plan seems to have served mainly to show how deeply 
this “‘foreign’’ government has entered into the life 
of the nation, and given it that power of realizing 
new ideals which is the actual source of the present 
discontents. 


R those inside and outside India the situation is 

complicated by the activities of the other group, 
led by Mahommed and Shaukat Ali. This party 
shelters behind the spiritual leadership of Gandhi, 
hoping that emotions stirred up for one end may be 
utilized for others. Obviously this alliance is an 
uncertain quantity, but probably the trial and con- 
viction of the Ali brothers will have the effect of 
saving them from the discredit which they were 
bringing on the whole cause. India is still far from 
having a united national consciousness, and only the 
most devoted unselfish leadership can hold together 
its antagonistic elements. At present the superior 
personality of Gandhi loses more than it gains by his 
political associations. This fact does not materially 
lessen the danger of unregulated violence, but it 
certainly suggests that all real progress is centred 
upon the lines of advance which the British govern- 
ment has itself laid down. The events connected 
with the Prince’s tour are significant. It has been 
possible to foster anti-British demonstrations up to a 
certain point, but clearly the semi-religious quality of 
the ‘‘day of mourning’’ has not been appreciated at 
more than its symbolic value. In fact the leaders 
who present Gandhi as a “‘reincarnation’’ seem to 
lack exactly that sense for reality which has led the 
people to see that a Prince’s visit is by all historical 
precedents a most excellent excuse for a holiday. 
Among the factors which count to steady Indian life 
there remain three which are too often overlooked— 
the British rule, the native States, and the common- 
sense of a large majority who buy, sell and make 
merry. Those who would be optimistic without being 
foolish must look to this complex system for security 
against the dangers of a growth which is artificially 
stimulated. 
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CONVENTION of the American Association for 

the Advancement of Science was held in Toronto 

in the last week of the old year. Various factors 
contributed to make it unusually successful. For one 
thing it brought many Canadians back to their old 
haunts. Moreover, the unique value of Hart House 
as a focus of intellectual life was demonstrated as 
never before. And for some reason the popular 
imagination was touched, so that the Convention 
probably meant more to Canada than it was intended 
to mean. This was most clearly evidenced by the 
interest attending the chief single event of the Con- 
vention, Professor William Bateson’s address on 
“Evolutionary Faith and Modern Doubt.’’ The 
lecturer reviewed the progress of biological inquiries 
concerning evolution since the ’eighties of the last 
century, and showed how scientists had turned from 
morphology and embryology to the study of varia- 
tions and heredity with striking results. The phe- 
nomena of Mendelism came to light, and through the 
work of Morgan and his colleagues the direct associa- 
tion of transmissible characters with particular 
chromosomes in the germ cells has been demonstrated. 
But again hope has been deferred, and it is not yet 
possible to say how species arise. We still await the 
production of indubitably sterile hybrids from fertile 
parents of common origin. As to the origin of 
positively new ingredients in any race, analysis has 
shown that the plausible cases cannot so be inter- 
preted, for the supposedly new creations were already 
present hidden in the parents. ‘‘Faced with these 
very frank considerations, which have led us to 
agnosticism, the enemies of science may see their 
chance, and offer us the old solution, that of ob- 
scurantism. But,’”’ said Professor Bateson, ‘‘the 
obscurantist has nothing to suggest which is worthy 
of a moment's attention. We proclaim our faith in 
evolution unshaken. Our difficulties are professional; 
I might almost say domestic. Through the. work of 
recent years rational discussion of problems has 
become possible on a basis of accepted fact, and that 
synthesis will follow upon analysis we cannot doubt.” 
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The Power Problem in Ontario 


W JHEN the Ontario Legislature meets again 
in the course of five or six weeks, one of 
the important questions to which time and 

debate will undoubtedly be devoted is that growing 
out of the Hydro Power situation. From whatever 
angle it is viewed, legislative, financial, or political, 
the problems involved are complex. Controversy is 
likely to arise over the enormous expenditure on 
the Chippawa development. Such a mass of con- 
flicting statements is appearing in the press, that the 
average citizen is now at a loss to know what to 
think of the project, which at first he was inclined to 
regard as entirely beneficial. 

Until the Chippawa Canal scheme was begun, 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
acting for a group of municipalities, which entered 
into contracts with it, bought power at Niagara Falls 
and transmitted it to users. Any capital invested by 
the Commission was for the transmission system and 
for administrative purposes. It secured the power 
from the Ontario Power Company on a long-term 
contract, at a price of $9.00 per H.P. at the Falls. 
The municipalities which agreed to take this power 
undertook to pay rates sufficient to meet all costs, 
and to retire in a specified number of years the bonds 
floated to finance the system. Later during the war 
the Ontario Power Company was required by the 
Commission to make certain extensions so as to 
meet an increased demand, and for the additional 
power thus furnished the Company charged the 
Commission $12.00 per H.P. at the Falls. Even 
after the Hydro-Electric Power Commission took 
over the Ontario Power Company by the acquisition 
of a majority of its stock, these rates continued; so 
that the price of $9.00 for the larger amount and 
$12.00 for the smaller still prevailed. 

When the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
proposed to the Ontario Legislature that the Province 
undertake the development of power on a large scale, 
it submitted plans for the Chippawa Canal project. 
At this time the published estimate for their great 
undertaking was $10,500,000. Shortly afterwards 
this was raised to $15,000,000. As the work pro- 
gressed the Commission decided to increase the 
generating capacity of the canal from a_ 100,000 
H.P. to 500,000 H.P.. The cost began to mount 
rapidly, the public paying little attention to the fact 
that from $15,000,000 the expenditure grew to 
$25,000,000, then to $35,000,000, and then to 
$50,000,000. A conservative estimate now places 
the total cost, with transmission lines, at $80,000,000. 

The difference between the Province as a pur- 
chaser and transmitter of power, and as a generator 
and transmitter under the Chippawa scheme, is 
striking in several respects. For instance, in the 
latter case the Province has advanced the money 




















and stands as guarantor for the interest (already 
amounting to about $4,000,000), which has to be 
paid in the form of a capital expenditure, since there 
are no earnings to meet it. Moreover, the munici- 
palities which have entered into agreements to take 
power from Chippawa are not obliged, under existing 
legislation, to pay back this money in any fixed 
number of years. The Act says that the rate to be 
charged shall repay the investment, but does not 
fix the term of years. It can easily be seen, therefore, 
that the Province as a whole is directly responsible 
for this great liability. 

Since the cost of the work amounts to several 
times the earlier estimates another serious problem 
has arisen. The total capital expenditure is such 
that the cost per H.P. at the generating plant is 
estimated to be not less than $20.00. The Conimission 
has stated that it intends to scrap the Ontario Power 
Plant, from which it now gets power at a low price, 
in order to use the water for the Chippawa develop- 
ment. By equalizing in some form the $9.00 and 
$12.00 and $20.00 costs, it hopes to furnish the new 
power at about $16.00 per H.P.. What the cost will 
actually be cannot be determined precisely, but two 
questions are seriously being asked. First, will the 
new power be marketable at a rate sufficient to cover 
interest and amortization charges? Secondly, where 
will a market be found for it? 

An additional consideration lies in the fact that 
the amount required for development work this year 
has greatly exceeded the sum voted by the Legislature 
in the last Session. While the present legislation 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
(which in practice is the Cabinet) may advance 
monies for Hydro purposes in excess of amounts 
voted by the Legislature, this method of handling 
public funds is considered by critics of the legislation 
a dangerous departure from established democratic 
principles. There is no doubt that attacks will be 
made upon these expenditures when the Legislature 
meets, especially since it is remembered that the 
total debt of Ontario has grown since 1908 from about 
$25,000,000 to about $165,000,000. 

If there were a market ready and waiting for all 
the power which the Chippawa is expected to develop, 
the financial problem would appear more simple. 
But since the present effective demand of the province 
is fairly well-met by the present supply, and since 
the new power will cost a good deal more than that 
now used, the ingenuity of the Administration is 
likely to be considerably exercised in finding a satis- 
factory solution. The Province stands committed 
for the capital and for the interest. It is true that 
the municipalities in the Niagara zone have agreed 
to pay a price to cover all costs, but, if that price is 
found to be higher than the price of power produced 
otherwise, it may be difficult to dispose of the whole 
supply which the canal is capable of generating. 
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A careful analysis of the situation, financial, 
administrative, and political, suggests that important 
changes in existing Hydro legislation may be made. 
There are three main courses which are likely to be 
considered. It must be remembered that until now 
the conduct of Hydro development and administration 
has been entirely in the hands ‘of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission appointed by the Ontario Govern- 
ment; that this Commission is responsible, not to a 
particular Minister, but to the Legislature in general; 
that legislation requiring the Commission to submit 
annual statements of estimates and disbursements 
to the Legislature in Session has not been carefully 
observed; and further, that while the Province has 
provided the money necessary for the Chippawa 
development, it has entered into a somewhat in- 
definite agreement with a number of municipalities, 
under which they will repay the money so advanced. 
As a result of the experience gained under these 
conditions an insistent demand has arisen for a 
Department of Power, in charge of a responsible 
Minister directly answerable to the Legislature. 
From other quarters has come the proposal that the 
group of municipalities in the southern and western 
part of Ontario, for whose benefit chiefly the work 
was undertaken, should assume the Chippawa 
project with all the provincial commitments on its 
account, and administer it together with the present 
Hydro systems as a strictly municipal enterprise. 
There is still another group which contends that the 
best interests of the Province will be served by al- 
lowing the Commission to function as at present, 
but with reduced powers. 

To turn over the Hydro to a group of municipali- 
ties seems at first glance a ready means of extri- 
cating the Province from a situation that is not easy. 
However, since the Province is guarantor for the 
bonds, no transfer of its indebtedness to a group of 
municipalities could relieve it from the liability 
involved in the guarantee, unless the bond-holders 
agreed to the transfer. The holders of the bonds 
are not likely to consent to any arrangement which 
might tend to reduce the value of their holdings. 
Again, it may be doubted whether the Niagara 
municipalities would attempt to absorb eighty or 
ninety millions of bonded debt. If they did assume 
it, issuing their own debentures as collateral security, 
they would find it so much the more difficult to float 
other bonds for necessary municipal improvements. 

Were a Department of Power established, the 
whole cost of the Chippawa might be treated as a 
part of the provincial debt. The administration of 
the Hydro system might still be under the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission; but all advances for 
development, at Niagara Falls, and elsewhere, as 
well as all payments for sinking fund and interest, 
would come through the Minister of Power. The 
Government would be assured of effective super- 
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vision of this project, for which it must assume 
ultimate responsibility, and the Province would be 
placed in a position to write off, if necessary, some 
of the heavy capital cost of the Chippawa develop- 
ment, so that Hydro power could be made available 
over an extended field. 

It is possible that to set up a Department of 
Power would be to create cumbersome and un- 
necessary machinery—that our legislators would be 
well advised to disturb the present system as little 
as possible. The Legislature is at any rate respon- 
sible for all expenditure on this account, and must 
govern itself accordingly. At present the Commission 
is empowered to make expenditures from the General 
Fund “without regard to the special trusts or purposes 
under which the same or any part thereof may come 
into its hands.’’ Such wide powers are, to say the 
least, exceptional under responsible government. 
Whatever steps may be taken to modify the existing 
arrangements a first care should be the maintenance 
of effective control by the Legislature, so long as the 
Province stands guarantor for the repayment of the 
funds employed. 


A Challenge To Education 


opinion is criticism of schools and universities. 

This is in itself entirely healthy, but it 
seldom finds any clear or helpful expression. Crritic- 
ism is inarticulate for lack of exact meaning in the 
terms employed, and of clearness in the aims and 
product of education. The terms, aims, and pro- 
ducts of other industries are definite and realizable. 
They must be, or the industry could not goon. The 
products are subject to the sharp test of the market 
and of use: do they work? do they sell? With edu- 
cation there is no such clearness. The question, 
What is education? brings many and confusing 
answers. A common and serious answer is that it 
is a preparation for life. But so far from being an 
answer at all, this simply begs a whole series of ques- 
tions covering the infinite variety of the actualities 
and possibilities of life. 

Usually the criticism is a helpless grumble, and 
the answer a half-hearted and muddy apology. We 
cannot avoid judging by our own experience, out 
of which we have developed our own ideals. We 
may attain a balanced appreciation: but our judg- 
ment may be clouded by over-confidence in, or un- 
easiness about, the success of our own education. 
We often hear men we know to be incurably dull 
called “brilliant,” just because other admirable 
qualities have won them a certain degree, which 
(as Stephen Leacock says) may mean that ‘‘hence- 
forth no new ideas can be imparted to them’’. On 
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the other hand we hear sometimes “I never had an 
education, and look at me!” said with a pugnacity 
due partly to the obvious prosperity of the speaker, 
partly to a defensive consciousness of something 
lacking in himself, but partly also to an unformed 
criticism that education of the ordinary sort does not 
‘deliver the goods’. 

All criticism is worth study of its origin and bearings 
especially with a subject like education, which aims 
both to reflect and to re-create public opinion in the 
public service. For education is in the apparently 
paradoxical position of being an instrument both of 
change and of tradition—at once a training in active 
thinking and a perpetuation of fixed ideas, In the 
harmonising of these for the best interests of indi- 
vidual and social development, in the estimating of 
their comparative values in detail, lies the whole 
perplexing problem of the curriculum. Any thought- 
ful suggestion of a clear test by which its methods 
and product can be judged deserves the most serious 
consideration. 

One such occasion has recently arisen. The 
Weekly Bulletin of the Commercial Intelligence 
Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa prints in its issue of October the tenth a 
letter from Mr. Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, which with the covering article by Mr. 
Pousette, the Director of the C.I.S., makes a direct 
appeal to educational authorities and a direct chal- 
lenge to education. 

Mr. Foran states that ‘‘the results of the com- 
petition held recently for the position of Junior Trade 
Commissioner -have been disappointing ... . 
Only 69 took the written examination .... The 
greatest disappointment however lies in the remark- 
ably small number who qualified as eligible for ap- 
pointment. Only sufficient were secured to fill the 
four vacancies, whereas it had been hoped to establish 
an eligible list . . . . The written papers displayed 
a very low average of general knowledge 
The examination was confined to a test of general 
knowledge such as any man between the ages of 
21 and 30, with the equivalent of a university degree 
and some experience in business, should possess: 
in short, such knowledge of Canadian trade and com- 
merce, exports and imports, exchange and business 
as the intelligent man who keeps closely in touch 
with current events and news acquires without effort, 
and such matters as might arise in daily discussion 
and are treated almost daily by the press, with such 
information on Canadian manufactures and pro- 
ducts as should be within the ken of any young man 
who has passed through high school . . . . Can it 
be that our universities and other educational bodies 
are limiting their efforts to turning out men trained 
for the one profession or occupation only. . . . with 
minds unaccustomed to absorb general knowledge? 
Or is it that the Canadian, on the so-called com- 
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pletion of his education, once entered into business 
does not interest himself in anything 
It is evident that in the higher education 
little attention is paid to affairs of Canadian trade and 
commerce, or to encouraging the acquisition of 
general knowledge of the outside world.” 

Mr. Pousette gives an account of the nature and 
possibilities of what is practically a new profession, 
and shows that the career of Trade Commissioner 
should be very attractive to many a man of ability, 
whose interest lies in the technique of trade and 
commerce. 
he gives incidentally the main answers to Mr. Foran. 
“The successful candidate on being admitted into 
the service, enters as a Junior Trade Commissioner, 
on probation, the office of the Director of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, for a period of prelimin- 
ary training which may be extended up to two years.” 
This is the prentice period of his training. It has 
the specific function of such periods in all forms of 
professional education, the practice of technique. 
Mr. Foran’s letter takes as the typical candidate a 
man of college and business experience. It must be 
noted in passing that his lower age limit would make 
anything like thorough experience in these fields 
unlikely—it would be safer to say ‘‘between 25 and 
30.” If, however, that experience has been good 
and he has made good use of it, he will quickly master 
the intricacies of his chosen profession: for he will 
bring to this last period of his “preliminary training”’ 
a previous general interest, a trained intelligence, a 
mind confirmed in receptivity and orderliness. He 
still has ahead of him, if he prove an adaptable 
novice,’ further training and experience under a 
Trade Commissioner”’ in ‘‘one of the offices abroad”’. 

We have here what would be, if all the parts were 
of equal excellence, an ideal training for a highly 
specialized profession. The complaint is that school 
and college do not do their part in providing ‘that 
general knowledge so necessary to success in -the 
commercial world’’. The last five words make only 
one of a score of qualifications defining the kind of 
general knowledge expected of schools and colleges. 
Faced with the mounting mass of knowledge, with 
the increasing requirements of each profession, 
education looks forward to a re-integration of the 
curriculum instead of to a multiplication of subjects. 
And the sum of all the qualifications attached to the 
phrase ‘general knowledge’ would run, ‘so necessary 
to life’. To work this out in detail is the greatest 
problem of educational statesmanship. For it is the 
function of education to hand on quickly and se- 
curely a practicable acquaintance with the results of 
long experience—a process made possible by the 
organization of knowledge: that is, according to the 
strictly literal meaning of the word ‘organized’, in 
the form of ‘instruments’ made available for the 
work and play, for the interests physical, mental, and 
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moral—not of any one profession, however important 
—but of a whole well-rounded life. Such an edu- 
cation will give the best foundation for the special 
training required by any particular profession. 

But we are at present in a transition stage. 
The so-called ‘special’ subjects are still newcomers 
in the educational field, and their relation to the old- 
established subjects is still far from clear, though 
much thought and experiment is being devoted to it. 
It takes many forms. In one, it is the bridging of 
the gap between school and life for those who leave 
at 14-16 for agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
occupations. In another, it is the previous pre- 
paration demanded by the various professions for 
the successful pursuit of their specific training. They 
all point to what has been called above a re-integra- 
tion of the curriculum, which will provide the quickest 
and most fruitful development of individual capacity. 
By such a re-grading of subjects and students, the 
precious time and energy of youth can be protected 
from waste, and the specialization of the professions 
protected from narrowness. The student will have. 
a richer choice of interest whether he carries on his 
education or not (and the continuation schools will 
see that he has the chance): while, (following the 
history of the apprenticeship system to its logical 
conclusion) the prentice period will be greatly short- 
ened. Thus the whole educational problem will be 
reduced to manageable proportions. 

This, however, is looking far ahead. Meantime 
it is interesting to watch the confusion surrounding 
the idea of ‘general knowledge’, which shows every 
variety from the rag-bag to the prospective specialist. 
It is to this latter class that the papers printed in 
Mr. Pousette’s article belong. The questions -are 
general only within a narrow field. Most of them, 
if they are to be answered with any fullness and 
accuracy—the only kind of answer worth while— 


“should be put to a student in a university School of 


Commerce, or better still, to the prentice at an early 
stage of his ‘preliminary training”’ in the Director’s 
office. The kind of curriculum forecasted in the last 
paragraph would undoubtedly help the Civil Service 
over their very real difficulty; but rather by pro- 
viding candidates with a more effective mental habit, 
than with the information they will very quickly 
acquire in their prentice period. 

J. A. DALE 


Real Gold and Fairy Gold 


OLD was the ‘governor’ of our pre-war econ- 
G omic mechanism. It regulated the issue of 
notes and the expansion of credits; it gave 

a standard in which to express and to reckon all 
‘promises to pay’; it facilitated the exchange of goods 
between countries as well as between individuals, 
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and in the former case furnished an automatic and 
most delicate means for the cancellation of balances 
and the maintenance of the parities of exchange. 

Gold has ceased to be the governor of our post- 
war system—or rather lack of system, for no alterna- 
tive method of control has been devised. From the 
international standpoint, economic anarchy prevails. 
What meaning can we attach to-day to the franc or 
the mark or the pound or even the Canadian dollar? 
It is not a meaning in terms of gold, since they cannot 
be exchanged for gold. It is not a meaning in terms 
of goods, since their purchasing power fluctuates 
widely. And it is certainly not a meaning in terms 
of one another, since, for example, many more marks 
go to the pound to-day than a year ago, and again 
the premium on the American dollar in Canada has, 
at the time of writing, fallen from eighteen to less 
than seven per cent.. 

It is here, in the intrinsic meaninglessness and 
consequent variability of the counters of international 
exchange, that the greatest obstacle to economic 
restoration lies. For it renders the trade between 
countries a hazardous speculation. Hence, in the 
countries which, like Canada and the States, have a 
ready exportable surplus, the closing of factories and 
serious unemployment; hence, in the countries which, 
like Germany, cannot import the raw materials they 
need, a still further reduction of the standards of 
living. 

There may be other ‘governors’ than gold. It is 
not inconceivable that a better governor may be 
devised. But the curious fact of the present situation 
is that gold is valued and sought for services it no 
longer performs. Gold is no longer real gold, it 
is a mere metal wearing a glamour reflected from the 
past, it is almost a myth. It is credited with the 
magical properties it has lost. Nearly every country 
has been raising its tariff barriers. How then can 
creditor countries receive payment except in gold, 
functionless gold, fairy gold? If they maintained 
their exports what could they receive in return except 
gold or promises to pay gold? So the United States 
as world creditor has crammed into its vaults great 
new stores of gold which for all the service rendered 
might as well be lead, while its unemployed vastly 
outnumber those of Central Europe, which has no 
gold left to buy what it so sorely needs and what 
the United States would gladly sell—for more gold. 

In this topsy-turvy world the greatest absurdity 
is that the reparations themselves, more than any- 
thing else, prevent the repair of the broken system 
and the restoration of prosperity. According to the 
latest, but by no means the last, reparation settlement 
Germany has to pay annually to her creditors, apart 
from the normal balance of exports and imports, 
something like thirty-five billion gold marks. She 


has a total stock of about seven billion gold marks in 
actual gold reserves, and her creditors by tariff 
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restrictions and patriotic appeals make it as hard as 
possible for her to export goods. They want fairy 
gold instead. Every attempt Germany makes to 
pay reduces the value of the mark, further upsets the 
exchanges, further disturbs trade, and brings nearer 
an impending bankruptcy which will grievously hurt 
all countries that live by trade. In passing, it is 
interesting to observe that usually the French franc 
falls ‘in sympathy’ with the German mark. 

Mr. Keynes has shown clearly, in a recent series 
of articles in the London Sunday Times (August and 
September, 1921), that Germany could pay the amount 
fixed by the existing ‘settlement’ only if she exported 
twice as much as at present without increasing her 
imports at all, and that this would involve an average 
tax per head of fifty per cent. of her present income per 
head, which he reckons, following the report of the 
Brussels Conference, as equivalent to the purchasing 
power of five shillings a week in England. It is an 
easy task for him to show that this is impossible. 
Practically all economists agree with him on this 
point. 

So the thirty-five billion gold marks per annum 
are fairy gold, political gold. It is surely time the 
nations gave up pursuing this will-o’-the-wisp into 
the marshes of bankruptcy and unemployment. We 
must think realistically, in terms of economics and 
not of politics. We must think in terms of welfare 
and not of dominion, in terms of peace and not of 
war. The Washington Conference suggests the 
hope that the economic illusions of war are beginning 
to wane. As for the peace of the world, one gesture 
of generosity may do more to save France from the 
menace of war than ten capital ships. But if we 
continue to be ruled by fears and hatreds that pro- 
perly belong to the past, instead of by the hopes which 
alone the present can sustain, we shall simply be 
destroying, beside these other destructions, the only 
reparation which the fates allow. 

R. M. MAcIveER 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion 1s invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


The Elections 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM. 
Sir:— 

In the first of your editorial paragraphs in the 
December issue you conclude that the result of the 
recent elections does not accurately reflect the judg- 
































ment of the people. One cannot disagree with this 
conclusion. In the same sentence you state that the 
campaign was conducted on a distinctly higher plane, 
particularly in its comparative freedom from racial 
animosities. 

One is rejoiced to hear that, especially if one 
resides in Quebec, where the ‘‘solid sixty-five’’ gained 
their seats by riding on the crest of a discreetly 
engineered wave of racial and religious animosity. 
It does strengthen one’s faith in human nature and 
one’s hope of a better day to hear that that which was 
so characteristic of the campaign in Quebec has not 
been noticeably important in the country as a whole. 

Nevertheless, one desires that the rest of the 
country should not assume that the same magnamin- 
ity as characterizes its attitude on national issues is 
to be found in Quebec. Such easy-going generalities 
as the one referred to above in your editorial might 
easily lead to such a conclusion. Let it be known, in 
all honesty, that racial and religious bias have been 
of prime importance in deciding the verdict of Quebec. 

One does not desire the country to divide on any 
such lines as these. But the fact is indubitable that 
one great part of it has already done so. Nor is it to 
be excused on the flimsy pretext that it is simply 
retaliating for the attitude adopted toward it by all 
the rest of the country on the conscription issue. 
That issue was truly a national one. And the country 
had a right to demand acquiescence in national 
service, or to express its opinion of those who refused 
it. The country will not go back on that judgment 
either, no matter how hard the refractory element 
may retaliate. There is no Canadian worth the 
name who does not believe that in 1917 it was justly 
a case of fight or take the consequences. 

Conservative, Liberal, Progressive—these are 
names that denote parties alike in one respect, namely, 
that they are based on ideals of freedom, democracy 
and progress. They differ only in their convictions 
concerning the best methods of realizing them. 
Whoever will not admit this is a blind and conceited 
partisan. 

Now no one who believes in these great funda- 
mentals, as I am sure you do, has any right to allow 
his particular theory of the way to attain them, to 
blind him to the significance of the fact that there is 
a party in Canada to-day, mask itself temporarily 
under one of the above three banners though it may, 
which is inimical to these basic principles of Canadian 
national life. One hopes that you, who have been 
so ready to criticize those who disagreed with you on 
policy, will not side-step an encounter with those who 
disagree with you on principle. And one may be 
confident, I hope, that your devotion to your parti- 
cular theories for realizing freedom, democracy and 
progress, will not lead you or the party for which you 
so obviously speak, into the error of betraying the 
cause of those who fought and died for these principles, 
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while others flatly refused to sacrifice anything for 
them. Unity, my dear Mr. Editor, is undoubtedly 
the ideal for which we must strive. But before we 
can ever achieve it we must first fight out the battle 
which will decide what kind of unity it is going to be.- 
Yours, etc., 
Ws. C. GRAHAM. 
261 Hampton Ave., 
N.D.G. 
23/12/21. 


Authors and Artists 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir :— 

As a Canadian writer may I ask the privilege of 
meeting Mr. Barker Fairley’s article on ‘Authors 
and Artists”’ in your December number with another 
point of view? I pass by his main contention that 
in the inauguration of a Canadian Book Week the 
Authors’ Association “‘has made a shockingly bad 
start’’ as dealing with a question of method of which 
there is too much to be said to go into the space of 
a letter. I should like, however, to speak of his 
objection that no Canadian book expresses the 
strength and character of the Canadian people as 
the great living writers of England and France 
express their countries. 

Of course no Canadian book does anything of the 
kind, nor is such expression possible. A literature is 
the product not of an individual but of a life. Only 
a highly developed national life can give birth to a 
highly developed novel, history, play, poem, or 
periodical. THe CANADIAN Forum cannot, for many 
generations, hope to rival The Spectator or the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. That goes without saying. At 
the same time THE CANADIAN Forum does its best 
to represent Canadian opinion, and thinks the effort 
worth while. 

In other words an infant country can put forth 
only an infant life, and an infant life only an infant 
literature. No more than THE CANADIAN FORUM 
itself can the Canadian poem or novel be stronger 
than the strength of its country. It is a baby thing, 
and pretends to be nothing but a baby thing, flounder- 
ing between the English and American book-markets, 
as Mr. Fairley justly says, like any other child be- 
tween its parents. Its value is not in achievement, 
but in promise, which is precisely the value of all 
Canada. I have known many Englishmen who made 
it a reproach to the Dominion that it had not the 
rich and tapestried social life of London. It has not 
such a life, and will probably not have such a life for 
some hundreds of years. At the same time it is not 
impossible that when such a life has been developed 
the life of the London of the epoch will have sunk to 
the level of, let us say, that of the Asia Minor of 
to-day. 
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In other words again, a baby can be nothing but 
a baby; but if you never have a baby you will never 
have a man. There are people who hate babies; 
there are others who starve and beat them; but I 
have never heard that it is among either of these 
classes that we look for helpers of their countries. 
Personally, were I limited to a single choice, I would 
rather read THE CANADIAN Forum than The London 
Mercury or the Revue Bleue, just as I would rather 
live in the rawest spring than in the most glorious 
October. In the words of the New Testament ‘that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away’’, whereas THE CANADIAN Forum, with the 
literary spirit which puts it forth, is a new shoot into 
the future. 

That Canada should have a full grown literature 
is out of the question, seeing that even now Canada 
is only struggling toward a corporate national life. 
Any man in the sixties can easily remember a time 
when there was no such life at all, nor any Canada 
whatever in our present sense. The societies which 
produced The Dynasts, The Everlasting Mercy, and 
L’Orme du Mail, were two thousand years in the 
making. It took them a thousand years to create a 
single masterpiece. We cannot compete with them, 
of course; but it is surely to our credit that in less 
than two generations we have produced a few modest 
poems, a few modest novels, and a CANADIAN ForRuM, 
as a start. Unless we are permitted to make a start, 
with a start’s crudities, we shall never go on to a 
finish. Unless we allow the baby to grow in its own 
home without being kicked we shall never raise it to 
maturity. 

Yours, etc., 
BasiL Kinc. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

[My quarrel with Book Week remains, but who 

could quarrel with Mr. Basil King? B. F.] 


Advertising Religion 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM 
Sir :— 

Good citizens of Toronto, who have not quite 
made up their minds where to worship on Sundays, 
can appeal for advice to the religious bargain display 
which they can examine at leisure in the Saturday 
editions of the evening newspapers. We are not quite 
certain how far true spirituality can be measured 
with a foot-rule, but if this is possible, the anxious 
enquirer has only to measure the larger advertise- 
ments, rapidly calculate the areas in square inches, 
and then choose the very biggest as his destination 
for the morrow. It is true that this week the issue 


was simplified by the visit of Judge Rutherford, 
whose advertisement occupied. one whole page in 
the evening paper. Judge Ruthbrford has apparently 
spent some years in “telling the world”’, and on this 
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occasion he was to tell Toronto, that ‘millions of 
people now living will never die.’’ The subject is a 
serious one, and the portrait of the lecturer awakens 
curiosity, for his head is as large as the whole of the 
rest of his body. At first sight we were inclined to 
imagine that it might be a caricature, but in an ad- 
vertisement of a religious lecture caricature is ob- 
viously out of place, and we must therefore be content 
to believe that here we have a true portrait of this 
popular evangelist. We were however discouraged 
from attending the lecture by the information that 
at the New York Hippodrome 10,000 were turned 
away, and that ‘“‘no halls in Europe were found ade- 
quate for the multitudes that came to hear.” 

But even without this ‘‘feature’’ there is much 
to appeal to the curious, though some of the attrac- 
tions of former years have disappeared. The evening 
services at one of our Toronto churches were at one 
time diversified by the singing of Plantation Melodies 
and after-service lectures on the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona and kindred subjects; but the minister has 
now left the pulpit for the moving-picture profession, 
and these old attractions have apparently been dis- 
continued. One may still, however, take advantage 
of the Twentieth Plane Meetings, where Martin 
Luther and other world-famous figures deliver trance 
addresses through a local medium, who apparently 
has considerable success in engaging them early 
enough to advertise their appearance in the Saturday 
evening newspaper columns. The last Saturday 
evening paper to hand informs us that Abraham 
Lincoln is to deliver an address on ‘‘The Spiritual 
Significance of the Disarmament Conference at 
Washington.” 

As we scan this curious medley of advertise- 
ments, we cannot help asking what has become of 
the old-fashioned Christianity of our fathers. One 
can imagine a council of modern Church Trustees 
meeting to discuss the problems of their place of 
worship and deciding that what Christianity needs 
nowadays is ‘“‘more pep’’! Symbolical of the times 
is a notice posted outside a little church in California, 
which reads: “Go to it! even an electric button 
won’t work unless you push.’”’ Indeed the success 
which attends such temperamental evangelists as 
Billy Sunday and J. R. Straton proves conclusively 
that sensationalism, extravagance, vulgarity, and 
sentimentalism have won the day. The church 
which once proudly took its stand upon the Gospel 
must now add social amusements and light refresh- 
ments to its outworn attractions, and the citizens 
of Toronto are invited to season their religion with 
turkey dinners and pumpkin pie.! 

After this, what is the use of asking why people 
do not go to church? Cannot the ministers whose 


1The writer has actually seen advertisements of these 
attractions outside churches in Toronto: he dreads to see at 
any moment a church door disfigured by the word, EATS. 

















churches are advertised in the Saturday papers 
realise the disgust that many readers must feel at 
such methods? Why is one advertisement larger 
than another? Is it because the Rev. Jones’ brand 
of religion is superior to that of the Rev. Smith? 
And why is the musical programme so carefully 
“featured’’, with the name of the soloist printed 
sometimes in larger type than that of the minister? 
Can the soloist succeed where the minister fails? 
If the people of Toronto need a church directory, it 
would surely be easy to print the names, denomina- 
tions, and whereabouts of the city churches, and also 
the names of the ministers: but the ostentatious 
parade of sensational sermon topics, especially when 
these sermons deal (as they sometimes do) with some 
unfortunate bank-teller who has embezzled money, 
or some criminal who is to be hanged during the week, 
is more likely to disgust than attract those who feel 
that Christianity is something too precious to be 
exploited. 
Yours etc., 

Toronto. W. D. W. 

[We regret that lack of space forced us to hold 
back this letter. Ed.] 


Creative Evolution 


T is now many centuries since the last great original 
religious genius died. To-day spiritual men 
have to be content to follow tradition, or second- 

rate leaders, or their own dim light. The overgrowth 
of custom and false and worldly doctrine, combined 
with the inevitable tendency to compromise which 
brings a great ideal within the reach of small minds, 
has obscured the light of the old religions; the great 
masters of the spirit have become figures in men’s 
minds which would often be recognized with diffi- 
culty by their contemporaries. 

During the last two generations men have been 
very rapidly learning to criticize their own religious 
beliefs. Countless men and women find themselves 
detached from the beliefs of their grandfathers. 
Probably most remain satisfied with this detachment; 
but strenuous-minded people think positively as well 
as negatively, and in some way or other a new religi- 
ous attitude develops. In recent literature this 
theme has been dealt with by Johan Bojer in The Great 
Hunger, by H. G. Wells in Mr. Britling sees it through 
and other novels, and most brilliantly by Bernard 
Shaw in Back to Methuselah. All these writers 
presupposed the need of a new religious point of view, 
and the first two can be sure of a certain popularity 
because they try to put their message into a formula. 
Far harder is the doctrine of Shaw. 

It is characteristic of all organised religion that 
it tends to replace the severe doctrine of the master 
by the soft options of the church. Buddha teaches 
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the severest self-reliance. The individual is his 
own saviour; he can hope for nothing which he does 
not win for himself; he must forgive himself if he is 
to be forgiven at all; he must within his own mind 
find the sanctions for all he does. He can fall back 
upon no prayer, no sacrament, no priest, no god. 
But Buddhism has relaxed this intensely difficult 
discipline and has made room for ritual, perfunctory 
lip-service, and an easy-going life. Very much the 
same is true of the relation between the modern 
churches and Christ. Christ expected a very few 
disciples; the churches find in numbers an easy 
source of self-congratulation. Christ warned men 
against over-valuing the very customs which now 
are regarded as essentials by various groups of 
Christians: formal prayer and fasting, the special 
consecration of time and place, outward and visible 
piety. He preached a doctrine of peace which the 
churches explain away with nothing short of daring 
impiety. He saw the eternal conflict between God 
and mammon, the inevitable clash between the 
spirit and riches where no compromise is possible; 
the churches are concerned as much with finance as 
with holiness, and dare not say with emphasis and 
conviction ‘‘How hard it is for those who trust in 
riches to enter into the Kingdom”’. 

Those who are looking round for spiritual strength 
look for something at least as severe as what Christ 
and Buddha taught. It is possible to find very 
nearly all that we crave by going back sincerely to 
the original teaching. But it is right to feel that 
the new point of view must not reject anything truly 
spiritual which has enlightened the world hitherto. 
It must reconcile with the humane charity of Christ 
the stern individualistic discipline of Buddha. Nor 
must it fail to take into account all the knowledge of 
the workings of life which the last hundred years have 
brought to us. The biology and psychology of 
ordinary living beings must be reckoned with, as 
well as the remarkable spiritual experiences of the 
masters. And, since our knowledge of life is growing 
fast, both in our own experience and in the accumu- 
lated experience of mankind, it follows that this 
religion will be an attitude rather than a creed, and 
that it will be forever discarding yesterday’s forms, 
breaking its shell and expressing itself anew. 

This notion of religion is, of course, very much in 
the air. The influence of three English-speaking 
writers, Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw, and William 
James, is all in this direction. Nietzsche and Bergson 
urge men along the same path. The appeal which all 
these make is to the most energetic personal life, to 
a life willing to break through what is expected of it, 
to rise above itself, to risk all for the sake of a more 
abundant life. Energy has created new species in 
the world of living things, and it is individual human 
energy which can, if it will, revolutionize the human 
race. Bernard Shaw, throughout his plays, shows 
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that the spontaneity of human life is again and again 
held up, choked, killed, by convention, tradition, 
and cowardice. Originality and virtue are destroyed 
by the fear of being a freak or prig, and everywhere 
initiative is repressed by the too rigid bonds of social 
life. If man is to rise above himself, the cramping 
influences of wealth as well as poverty, of arbitrary 
custom, and of the audacious tyranny of each genera- 
tion upon the next must be removed. Any attempt 
to level spiritual life seems to be dangerous to that 
free growth which may in the most unexpected cor- 
ners of the world lead to a great step forward for 
all mankind. With new conviction men of our own 
day can say: ‘‘The wind blows where it chooses and 
you hear its sound, but you do not know where it 
comes from or where it is going. So is it with every 
one who has been born of the Spirit.”’ If the twentieth 
century expresses its characteristic religious aspira- 
tion in a creed it will say: ‘‘I believe in life and the 
boundless possibilities of life, and an unknown future 
which I am creating.”’ 

With such a creed the spirit of man is active and 
alert and happy. He can look back with pity on 
the religious man who saw in doubt or unbelief the 
only alternative to orthodoxy. He has a faith as 
inspiring as any ever held, though certainly not 
always as easy. 

For with this faith it seems that we must do with- 
out a master. The pioneering spirit of adventure is 
not compatible with the spirit of discipleship. Com- 
radeship there may be, but on the whole the path to 
life is straight and narrow and it is no arbitrary 
divine decree that makes the broad road lead down- 
ward. The self-respect and mutual respect which 
are the ideals of democracy are characteristic of the 
new religion also, and in neither is there much place 
left for hero-worship. Already grown men realize 
that it belongs to the adolescent period in a healthy 
development. But if discipleship must be one of 
the ideals which we outgrow, it does not follow that 
each learns solely from his own experience. The 
rich spiritual experience of all ages and countries is 
open to us, and he who has, without discipleship, 
studied the life and teaching of Buddha and Confucius 
as well as of Christ has still less excuse for his worldli- 
ness and pettiness than he who is the disciple of Christ. 
At every turn the new point of view is harder in its 
demands than the old, and all the comforts and assur- 
ances of orthodoxy have to be abandoned in favour of 
an incessant, unformulated, unprecedented choice 
between spiritual and non-spiritual. 

Practically it comes to something like this. 
We live the greater part of our lives following oc- 
cupations largely determined for us by the custom 
of the age and country. Many of these customs do 
not matter one way or the other. The length of our 
hair, the growing of our beards, the cut of our clothes 
may be dismissed from our minds; though all these 
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appear very important to some people. The general 
effect of custom is to oil the wheels of life, to make 
the routine easy, to relieve us of responsibility and 
to discourage idiosyncrasy. This is all very well 
so long as vital things are not touched. But every- 
one knows that they are as much involved as the 
details of routine. For example, look at the spending 
of our time and our money, two of the most important 
questions in the conduct of life. Custom dees not 
like you to be as spiritually-minded on Monday as 
on Sunday; it does not like you to “stand and stare”’ 
with the poets when there is work to be done; it is 
quick to condemn as wastrel the man who travels 
rather than protect himself against the possible 
privations of old age; it is quick to stigmatize as 
‘quixotic trouble and time and energy spent in what 
men believe in and love. Any originality in the 
spending of time and money meets with the kind of 
rebuke given by Mary and Joseph to Jesus in the 
Temple and by the disciples to Mary Magdelene as 
she poured out her precious ointment, and to Mary the 
sister of Lazarus as she sat and listened to Jesus. 
The backward pull of custom imposes a _ wholly 
unspiritual burden of conscience upon us. The 
notion of what is expected of us is alarmingly difficult 
to shake off. In all matters where responsibility is 
worth assuming, where the choice is not between one 
superficial habit or another, custom must be chal- 
lenged again and again, and accepted or rejected on 
its own merits. 

The unreliability of custom becomes evident 
when two habits of life come into direct contact: 
as for example the customs of two countries, or of 
two religions or religious sects, or of two universities 
or even of two families. The wise man carries these 
customs very lightly, and reminds himself of the 
battle between the Big-Endians and the Little- 
Endians in Swift’s satire. The unceasing responsi- 
bility to hold himself free from any tradition whenever 
spiritual values are at stake makes him so detached 
that he can laugh at narrowness and act fearlessly 
when necessary. It is perhaps strange that no great 
teacher has yet shown the place of laughter in the 
good life; perhaps it is because they all believe so 
passionately in their own doctrine that. they say 
“Follow me’’, whereas the way of laughter is the 
way of detachment and originality. Bergson sees 
in laughter the wholesome corrective to the tendency 
in men to act like machines instead of like living 
beings; and certainly laughter is one of the first 
steps by which each generation can lead the next to 
detach itself and advance independently. If more 
of negative destructive criticism expressed itself in 
laughter, our positive spiritual progress would not 
need to be accompanied by sour faces or repressive 
regulations. 

To the orthodox believer all this will seem vague 
and futile. But there is an inspiration in the notion 




















of an unguessed-at future, which is quite different 
from the hope of heaven or fear of hell. Life becomes 
and remains an adventure for the grown man as well 
as for the youth, for the race as well as for the indi- 
vidual, and ordinary people find an outlet for their 
creative impulses which no closely regulated system 
of ethics or religion can give. ‘‘I confess’’ writes 
William James, ‘‘that I do not see why the very 
existence of an invisible world may not in part depend 
on the personal response which any one of us may 
make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, 
may draw vital strength and increase of very being 
from our fidelity If this life be not a real 
fight, in which something is eternally gained for the 
universe by success, it is no better than a game of 
private theatricals from which one may withdraw at 
will Be not afraid of life. Believe that life 
is worth living, and your belief will help create the 
fact.” 


oe e ee 


MARGARET FAIRLEY 


Poems 
To the Moon, at 11.30 A.M. 


Old inquisitive moon! 

No wonder you shrink and shiver, 
And scurry along, a thin, pale sliver 
Over the bright October sky 

That marvels to see you riding high 
In the blue hot noon, 

Inquisitive moon! 


Why are you out so late? 

The decent stars fled early, 

When dawn-fingers, pink and pearly 

Opened the gates of the shining east; 

You might have followed them then, at least, 
And slipped through the gate; 

But you always did procrastinate, 

And now—you’re late! 


You wanted to peep at the sun? 

Yes, the nights are growing chilly 

And the west wind whistles thin and shrilly, 
Sweeping the frosty midnight air; 

But remember, your work is to shine out there, 
For shame! to run 

After the sun! 


I hope you'll be tired to-night, 

For it looks like cloudless weather, 

And you and the stars must shine together, 
Shine your hardest and shine your best, 

For there’s never a chance of the smallest rest 
Till to-morrow’s light. 
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So perhaps it’ll be a lesson to you 
To stick to the work you are given to do, 





And when it’s finished, to go to your bed 
And not be staying out late instead, 

To peep at the sun! 

These things aren’t done! 


The Healing of the Trees 


The West has called my feet away 
From places full of ease, 

And I have room in the wide plains 
To work as I may please; 

But I am weary now for the East 
And the healing of the trees. 


The West has called my heart away, 
I must be where dreamers go— 

The men who fight with frost and sun— 
The men who reap and sow— 

Who live on the windy roof of the world 
And watch the bright wheat grow. 


The West has taken my heart and hands, 
But eyes and ears are fain 

To hear the poplars gossip 
With the silver sudden rain, 

And watch the silk of the cotton-woods 
Float in the sun again— 


And the green lace of the maple boughs 
And the pines that snare the breeze— 

Birch and sycamore, ash and elm— 
Dear sisters all of these— 

O, God be thanked who made the East 
And the healing of the trees! 


Timagami, 7 A.M. 


Junko, woodpecker, humming-bird and chicadee, 

Round my open tent they fly, calling to me scornfully, 

“Hours and hours we’ve been abroad; surely, lying 
there, you’ve heard!’’"— 

Junko, woodpecker, chicadee and humming-bird. 


To Thomas Elizabeth, The First 
Grandchild 


Elizabeth! Should you be Thomas— 
As Nature may haply decree 
In the works she sees fit to hide from us-- 
How fervent your welcome will be! 
But since, in the last generation, 
Heirs male were denied to our line 
Though I greet you with loud acclamation, 
Your name won’t be mine! 


If Nature, in mood ornamental, 
Should fashion you into a maid, 

Don’t dream that will be detrimental, 

I shall love you, so don’t be afraid. 











However, 'tis useless to guess you, 
And if you’re Elizabeth I’m 

In hopes that perhaps I’ll address you 
As Thomas next time! 


A Naval Ensign in St. Paul’s Church* 
May, 1919 


A church lamp shines through me to-night; 
(A year ago it was battle-light). 


They talk to you here of heaven and hell; 
(A year ago I was ripped by a shell). 


And solemn anthems about me float; 
(A year ago I tossed on a boat 


While wicked shrapnel flew from the pier). 
It’s quiet and holy and peaceful here. 


And around me I see there are brave, whole flags, 
Hot bullets tore me to blackened rags; 


And under me now is a tablet white,— 
He died a year ago to-night. 


Country Cream 


Through the bush where the brown creek sings, 
Under the shadows of leaves a-dream, 

Up the road and the pasture field, 
Over the orchard for country cream. 


Stay by the gate at the top of the hill 
And talk to the calves, their eyes like deer; 
Stay where raspberries hang through the fence— 
Time’s no matter when summer’s here! 


Down the green hill, over the bridge— 
Steady the pail with the country creaam!— 
Vanished the misty blue of the hills, 
Hidden the wide lake’s turquoise gleam. 


Here, in purple alfalfa deep 

Under the murmuring trees we lie, 
Watching the sungold warbler flit 

And the blue-bird flash like a winged sky. 


Softly on swaying bough they sway— 
Round green apple and long green plum, 

Dreaming and waiting in sun and wind 
Till dreams be over and fruiting come. 


And we will rest while the hours slip by, 
Rest and hope for our fruit of dream, 
Till we must follow the trail again 
Through the dim green wood with our country 
cream. 
MILLICENT PAYNE. 


*St. Paul's, Bloor St., Toronto. 
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Potted Music 


there can be no two opinions. But probably 

few people realize what a profound change it 
is likely to make in the attitude of the public towards 
music generally. Up to a few years ago mechanical 
reproductions of music, though frequently attempted, 
were anything but successful, and were given little 
serious consideration by intelligent people. Now all 
that is changed. The gramophone bids fair to oust 
the pianoforte as the universal domestic instrument, 
and finished products of the highest art are brought 
within the reach of the loneliest farm-house—if the 
farmer chooses to invest in them, which he rarely 
does. The invention of the gramophone is commonly 
compared with the invention of printing, and one need 
scarcely enlarge on the prodigious changes wrought 
by the press. 

Without doubt, the gramophone, like the ‘movie’, 
may become an excellent newspaper. I, for one, 
have taken great interest in reproductions of new 
works not to be heard except by those so fortunate 
as to live in such centres as London, Paris, or New 
York. Unfortunately the gramophone much more 
frequently becomes the most jaundiced kind of 
yellow journal. And, since it is a permanent in- 
stitution, it is advisable to take stock of it, as it were, 
and to examine carefully its merits and its defects. 
If I lay particular stress on the latter, it is because I 
feel that the merits are quite sufficiently lauded in 
other quarters, while the defects are too often passed 
over. 

First let us postulate a perfect instrument: let 
us accept the wildest eulogy of the most enthusiastic 
salesman, and ask ourselves merely if there be any 
drawback to mechanically reproduced (or, if you like, 
‘potted’) music as such. Here we enter the realm of 
aesthetics, and have to deal with the innermost 
nature of the arts. For the artist, his art is a beloved 
but exacting mistress, and her conscientious servant 
abhors slovenly workmanship no less than dearth 
of ideas. His motto is: du travail, encore du travail, 
et toujours du travail. And his greatest pleasure is 
found in work well conceived and executed. In 
other words, for the artist, a work of art means 
primarily a personal achievement on the part of 
somebody. 

To the layman, on the other hand, the arts are, 
for the most part, recreations. This is quite as it 
should be, but recreation is not necessarily passive. 
The non-professional connoisseur also appreciates the 
peculiar difficulties of the creator, and takes great 
pleasure in admiring the skill with which those 
difficulties are surmounted. Now it is just here that 
mechanically reproduced music may engender a false 
attitude of mind in the average man. It tends to 
make him a lazy listener. The elimination of the 


’ ‘HE gramophone has come to stay—of that 
































personal factor is liable to give him the feeling— 
unconscious though it be—that art is rather a cheap 
thing. The ‘tired business man’ does not have to 
make even a physical effort; he stays in his easy- 
chair and the musical mountain comes to Mahommed. 
This is all very well, but unless Mahommed takes 
some pains to examine the mountain, and to under- 
stand its nature, he will find it considerably less 
stimulating than a good game of poker or billiards. 
Listening to music is not a mere passive recreation, 
and if it is made too easy, and the conditions under 
which it is heard too comfortable from both a physical 
and a mental point of view, the tired business man 
had better turn his attention elsewhere. 

It is difficult to judge to what extent the gramo- 
phone may have discouraged individual effort among 
lovers of music, but if it should eventually take the 
place of the pianoforte in the home, there is no 
doubt that the gap between professional and amateur 
will grow wider, and thus the art become more and 
more commercialized—the personal aspect retreating 
farther and farther into the background. This 
tendency is already only too apparent in the universal 
worship of the ‘star’, and the lack of intimacy in the 
atmosphere of a very large concert hall. Stars there 
have always been and always will be, but a com- 
munity which confines itself to star-gazing—to the 
admiration of the man of ten talents—and which 
fails to develop interest in the humbler efforts of the 
man of one talent, has not advanced very far on the 
road to a wholesome musical life. 

You ask me if I suggest renewing the efforts of 
sister Sue at the piano, of mother at the harmonium, 
and brother Bill at the cornet, while father’s fine 
baritone rounds off the whole performance? I do 
(provided I am not living in the next apartment), for 
this sort of thing, crude though it be, represents in its 
essence the right attitude to music, and in the end 
will prove more productive than listening to all the 
gramophones ever manufactured. On the other hand, 
the gramophone can bring into the household a better 
class of music than its members could otherwise 
become acquainted with, and, provided that tt stimu- 
lates and does not discourage individual effort, will 
prove a boon and a blessing. In the schools it can 
be used for a similar purpose, though it is a deadly 
instrument in the hands of the type of man who 
regards ‘musical appreciation’ as a sort of moral duty. 
As I said before, the gramophone is best treated as 
a newspaper, but a literary review does not fill the 
place of literature. { 

Coming to the defects of the actual instruments 
of to-day, the most important, to my mind, is the 
limitation of records as to length. One never hears 
an extended movement in full without an irritating 
break in the middle to allow of a change of record. 
More frequently the movement is cut—an obvious 
violation of the intentions of the composer. No 
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doubt this difficulty will, like so many others, be 
overcome in time, but in the meanwhile we must be 
on our guard against a too exclusive taste for the 
musical ‘quick-lunch’. 

I suppose few people realize how the gramophone 
affects concert programmes, especially those of artists 
visiting outside of the large centres. I don’t know 
whether or not these artists have arrangements with 
the gramophone companies to sing or play a certain 
number of their recorded pieces on every programme, 
but they are certainly interested in royalties, and I 
for one have often been irritated at the way in which 
old chestnuts appear and reappear when I have been 
looking for something new. This, too, encourages a 
lazy habit of mind in the man who can take no pleasure 
in anything he has not heard before. 

I have said nothing regarding the superficial 
faults of the instruments of the present day—their 
lack of real depth, and the incessant scraping. It will 
probably not be long before these defects are over- 
come: an article in the Musical Times for last July 
holds out great hopes. I speak of the gramophone as 
a factor in musical education, because I regard its 
function as primarily utilitarian. Whether used 
wisely or unwisely, it remains a machine. Art is a 
thing of flesh and blood, and the more machinery 
intervenes between artist and art-lover, the less can 
the product be called truly artistic. As an apostle 
of the Gospel of Beauty the gramophone is a good 
and faithful servant; as a thing of beauty in itself, 
it is questionable; as a mere labour-saving device, it 
is anathema. 

ERNEST MACMILLAN. 


Honesty is One Policy 


NNE was a pretty girl, and she knew it. So 
A did Joe Whipley and two or three more, for 
Anne conquered with crisp brown hair, 

plump cheeks, and a darting eye. 

Underneath her soft skin, seven devils of mis- 
chief fought with six generations of Puritan blood, 
and no man could tell which mood was on top at any 
given moment. Those who thought they knew, but 
did not, went away with burnt fingers. Joe Whipley, 
to my knowledge, was burnt fourteen times in two 
years, but he came back always, for he liked anything 
that challenged him. 

Anne went to church in Calgary, which is on the 
yellow prairie at the foot of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains. From American Hill, where the big 
houses are, you can see the peaks stretched out on 
the horizon like the teeth of a saw. 

Mrs. Babbitt, Anne’s mother, was an English 
lady from Kent, and she knew the value of place’ 
Her father was American, and he knew the value of 
a place with money in it. Therefore they threw 
Anne in the way of Smith Gosson. 
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Smith Gosson was a self-made man from the East, 
very honest, very high-minded, and very well placed. 
Back in Toronto, he did things in a large way with 
Pork, or Iron—I forget which—at any rate with 
something very useful to Mankind and very profitable 
to himself. He came west to organize Temperance, 
or it may have been Missions—at any rate something 
much to the benefit of all Mankind. He was a tall 
man with a big jaw and a passion for work. There 
was no cant about him. He knew the world and he 
meant to reform it, but he made no effort to be agree- 
able in the doing of it—his honesty forbade. ‘‘I do 
what I think is right and I let the world howl,” he 
often said. The people who disliked him—and they 
were many—said that he had come to rate his own 
work mainly by the howl it raised; and that, unless 
the howl] were in his ears, he had no rest. 

Anne found him difficult to talk to, for his outlook 
was so far-sighted. His thoughts focussed on Man- 
kind, while Anne could talk only of people—which 
is quite a different thing, and much pleasanter on 
hot afternoons in July. Still, he was extremely 
high-minded and Anne was a good girl and she was 
led to believe that it was right to like Smith Gosson. 
So she laid herself out to be a little more than nice to 
him—and she was a very sweet girl when she willed it. 

To escape the heat, the Babbitts went into the 
mountains in August, and took rooms at the Chalet 
Lake Louise. Smith Gosson was invited to go with 
them because Anne’s parents had selected him for 
a son-in-law. They had all but told him their 
wishes, and he himself realised that it was time he 
married. A man has duties to his country, he re- 
flected, which can only be discharged through mar- 
riage. 

Whipley, who had selected himself, came along 
too. He was a good-hearted lad, and handsome, but 
without place, prospects, or connections. He did 
not reflect on his own morals, as did Smith Gosson, 
nor talk about other people’s. He enjoyed the world, 
not for ‘‘its opportunities of service’’, but, to use his 
own words, “for the hellery of it’. He had a mind of 
his own; and when he saw a desirable thing—Anne 
Babbitt knew this well—he camped on the trail of 
that thing till he had it. He believed in preparedness 
and he stopped off at Banff to buy a marriage license, 
which he brought on up with him to the Chalet in 
case of emergency. Anne knew nothing of this. 
She amused herself by keeping out of his way, and 
by watching his tactics to hold her always in sight. 

Smith Gosson had not yet disclosed to Anne his 
matrimonial intentions, but he was on the point of 
informing her when he saw Whipley on the horizon 
and smelt trouble. He focussed his mind on the 
near side of eternity and observed that there was 
something attractively boyish about Whipley, with 
the hint of something very manly in reserve. Whip- 


ley gave an audacious tilt to his chin as he spoke, 
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and his eyes were level when he looked at you. He 
was not tall, but his lithe figure suggested energy and 
dash. 

Now Smith Gosson was six feet two in his stock- 
ings, with the muscles of six feet four. In his younger 
days he had thrown a prize fighter out of a prayer 
meeting for disturbing the calm with his “‘lip’’. He 
now prepared to throw young Whipley, decorously, 
as befitted a moral reformer, out of the circle of 
Anne’s admiration. 

He knew that Anne liked men with vim and dash. 
Reading an hotel copy of Scrambles Amongst the Alps, 
she had been thrilled by Whymper’s daring climbs on 
the Matterhorn. 

“If I were only a MAN,” she said with the em- 
phasis that delicate girls of five feet nothing give 
that tremendous word, ‘I'd explore the Rockies till 
I found the most difficult peak, and never rest till 
I'd climbed it. Why don’t you climb something? 
I do love nerve!”’ 

So Smith Gosson planned to show his manhood 
in contrast with Whipley’s cubhood by a mountain- 
eering contest—climbing the great white ridge of 
Mount Victoria, which stretches across the sky over 
Lake Louise. He talked with Whipley one morning 
as they lay on the grass in front of the Chalet, looking 
out over the lake that mirrored black cliffs topped 
with blue ice and white snow. He proposed that, 
climbing from opposite sides, they should race for 
the summit. Whipley, not knowing that Smith 
Gosson had been an expert cragsman in the past, was 
eager for the contest. He agreed that they should 
at once hire guides and equipment, walk next day 
to bivouacs at tree line, and with daybreak on the 
following morning launch out on to the glacier in a 
final spurt for the summit. 

Whipley was hot to be off. ‘It'll make a bully 
scramble,” he said. ‘I’ve never climbed a mountain 
in my life—but I like doing anything I don’t know 
how.” 

His devil of honesty prompted Smith Gosson to 
drop a hint of his own purpose in the climb, which 
was to win Anne’s praise at the expense of Whipley. 
“Our friends will be interested,”’ he said. ‘‘Miss 
Babbitt will be particularly interested in the winner.” 

At the bottom of Whipley’s cheek a little muscle 
tugged and bulged. Smith Gosson saw it and was 
satisfied, for he believed fair play demanded that the 
boy should know just what were the stakes. 

Whipley looked long at Mount Victoria’s distant 
ridge glittering in the sun like the edge of a knife. 
He saw slender lines like scratches from the sweep of 
a broom on the snow, marking avalanche paths which 
were cut by the blue scar of a bergschrund and were 
chopped off below by a black slab, a thousand feet 
deep, of naked cliff. A skirt of snow, trailing at the 
base of the cliffs, marked the end of the ice-blocks 
that leaped down with thunder from the glacier above. 
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From the mountain, Whipley turned his head to 
glance at the hotel. In the doorway stood Anne, 
dressed in white blouse and skirt that set off vividly 
the flush of her cheeks and the rich brown mass of her 
hair. Then Whipley stood up and said to Smith 
Gosson: ‘We sure will make this climb interesting 
to the ladies. If that’s your big idea, you bet I’m 
right there with bells on.” 

They hired guides, bought axes, pulled on knicker- 
bockers, adjusted yellow goggles to their caps, and 
put their feet into great boots with half-inch leather 
and big nails. 

When Anne saw them start off, the next afternoon, 
grinding the pebbles beneath their hobnails, she shiv- 
ered with delight, for she was woman enough to 
guess that she was the fair lady for whom these 
knights had girded on their boots. Smith Gosson, 
stern and military in his tight jacket and knicker- 
bockers, swung down the path with his ice axe hung 
stiffly at arm’s length. Whipley, clad in a yellow 
shooting outfit, clanked away stumbling over his own 
feet. He laughed as he waved his ice axe gaily over 
his shoulder. The Swiss guides followed. 

Through the woods by the lake the four men 
swung along the trail together to the place where 
their ways branched. 

“First man on top leaves a record which the other 
will bring back to the Chalet,’’ said Smith Gosson, 
who had worded the record in his own mind already. 

“Correct, old sport,” said Whipley, giving his 
hand as they separated; and he added, ‘‘Good luck 
or glory!”’ 

As soon as he was hidden from Smith Gosson by 
the trees, Whipley sat down and pulled out a cigar- 
ette. 

Smith Gosson tramped on without rest until, late 
in the evening, which had grown chill and foreboding, 
he reached his bivouac. 

After a bitter night on the rocks, he saw the dawn 
rise gray and thick with snow which swirled over the 
cliffs before a wind that lashed the cheek like a whip. 

“We cannot go up,” said the guide. ‘The other 
man will not climb either: his guide will not let him. 
No man can find the way in such a storm.” 

Smith Gosson stared into the gray whirl of snow. 
His face was hard. ‘‘Can you find the way for 
double wages?’’ he said. 

“Does double mean three times,’’ asked the 
guide. 

“Three times? 
Gosson. 

For answer the guide tied the climbing rope be- 
tween them and stepped out on to the glacier. 

That was a great climb. The guides still talk of it. 
Smith Gosson followed his pilot blindly toward the 
invisible summit. They tramped up and across the 


Yes, four times,’’ said Smith 


glacier over new fallen snow that covered the crevasses. 
They scrambled over slippery cliffs, the white wind 
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flicking their eyes and numbing their fingers. To 
cross a steep slope of polished ice, they chopped out 
handholds as well as footholds to give them grip 
against the gale. The guide, who knew his route by 
the slant as the sailor does by soundings, steered his 
course by the feel of the ice underfoot. Always they 
were buried in clouds and the air boiled and foamed 
about them. 

At half past two in the afternoon, the summit was 
won. Smith Gosson, exhausted, but buoyed with 
success and the thought of Anne, left a bottle with 
a card and a note inside it: “‘ Finder please return this 
to Miss Anne Babbitt, Chalet Lake Louise.” It 
seemed to him the neat thing to do. 

Now comes the disagreeable part of this tale. 
Whipley behaved abominably. He did not climb at 
all—not even to his bivouac. He left Smith Gosson 
the glory and took the good luck for himself. After 
finishing his cigarette, he went back to the hotel and 
had words with Anne. 

They must have been strong words, for Anne went 
with him, in her white skirt and white blouse, down 
the trail to the railway, and they were married that 
night in Banff. 

When Smith Gosson came down next night, stiff 
with cold and fatigue, Mrs. Babbitt wept the news 
to him. He comforted her, and sent the Swiss guide 
back to recover the bottle on Mount Victoria. Then 
he returned to the East and the service of Mankind 
with Temperence and Pork—or it may have been 


Iron and Missions. 
Paut A. W. WALLACE 


Literary Competitions 


We offer a prize of five dollars for the best essay, 
not exceeding five hundred words, on How SANTA 
Craus VIsITED A Dry CANADIAN CITY AND WHAT 
He FounpD THERE. 

(Of course we really know what he found there. 
Ed.) 

Answers must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than February 20, 1922. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, 
of the competstor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition, whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit is received. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is 
especially requested. 


Results 


The prize for the best ODE TO TOBACCO ts awarded 
to Kemper H. Broadus, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton South. 

We would say, in criticism of his lyric, that My 
Lady Nicotine is so firmly established in the Hall of 

















Fame that it seems a pity to change her name to 
“Nicotia’’; also that the words Strophe and Anti- 
strophe are not correctly used: an antistrophe should 
be in exact metrical correspondence with a strophe. 


Prize Poem 
OprE To THE Goppess NICOTIA 


Full chorus: 
Spirit of contemplation, giver of dreams— 
Thine altars stand 
Throughout the world, and on them gleams 
The sacred fire—O hear us! In this land 
Of worshippers we sing they praises clear, 
Virginian incense on thine altar glows, 
The circling cloud, ever to thee most dear, 
Floats slowly upward, fragrant as a rose. 


Strophe: 

To the poet’s rhyme 

Thou givest grace. 

In thine incense-clouds 

The lover sees 

His mistress’ face. 

Antistrophe: 

We come armed before thy shrine, 

Strong to defend 

Thy sanctity against the clamorous line 

Of those who have seen thy face divine, 

Who strive to bring our reverence to an end. 
Great will the day of battle be 

When, pipe in hand, we smite 

Thine enemies full mightily, 

Casting their souls forth to eternal night. 
Strophe: 

Humbly we bow before thee and invoke 

Thy blessing, Goddess of Smoke. 

Antistrophe: 

In that high day of victory 

We shall come forth in triumph, a million strong, 
With wreaths of sun-cured twist about our brows, 
And round they sacred house 

Shall incense burn—while pipe, cigar, and song 
Shall bring us nearer to thine inmost mystery. 


Epode—Full chorus: 

Sing, for the day is near at hand 

When every land 

Throughout the universe shall worship thee, 
When Turkish, Russian, and Egyptian blend 
With clear Virginian in a fragrant cloud 
That rises, circles up eternally, 

World without end. 

And verily shall pagan peoples choke 

In the abundant smoke. 

Day shall be dim with smoke-clouds sweet as musk, 
And when night falls, the gleams 

Of cigarettes, star-like, shall light the dusk— 
Spirit of contemplation, giver of dreams! 
KEMPER HAMMOND BROADUS. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Politics 


Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by O. D. 
Skelton (Gundy). 

The last few years have witnessed a growing 
effort on the part of English political biography to 
shake itself free from the more cumbersome trappings 
of the nineteenth century. The two massive volumes, 
some of them so majestic, some so ponderous, that 
constituted the traditional record of the lives of the 
great Victorians are, in fact, in danger of being sup- 
planted by a new model that is not only lighter and 
more compact, but, at its best, happier and more 
penetrating. The familiar historical dissertation, the 
mass of often tedious quotation, is coming less and 
less to be regarded as the indispensible biographical 
background; the tendency to-day is rather to rely 
on selection and concentration of material, not on 
quantity, to supply the key both to a man’s character 
and his career. 

Those who look for some sign of this refreshing 
influence in the unkempt plot of Canadian biography 
will at first be disappointed by Professor Skelton’s 
book; for to try to pretend that, as a biography, it 
follows any but the less inspired tradition of the last 
century would be to close one’s eyes to its obvious 
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The Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto offers to 
non-professional writers in Toronto and County of 
York a prize of ONE Hunprep Dottars for the best 
short story not exceeding 4000 words, to be sent to the 
President, Mrs. John Bruce, 37 Bleecker Street, Toronto, 
on or before February 1, 1922. Manuscript must be 
typed and accompanied by a stamped envelope bearing 
the writer’s name and address; also a written statement 
that he or she has not received payment for literary 
work, Competitors must be of Canadian birth and a 
story with a Canadian background or atmosphere is 
desirable. 
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defects. The abundant material has not been sifted 
as ruthlessly as it should have been; the admiration 
for the subject, though obviously sincere, too often 
finds expression in a style that is more suggestive of 
the conventional enthusiasm of journalism that of 
the keen detachment of first-rate biography. The 
result is that the picture is inclined to be flat. There 
emerges, it is true, the figure of an admirable political 
personality, shrewd, far-sighted, tolerant; but of the 
dimly apprehended hinterland of Sir Wilfrid’s really 
remarkable character one catches only an occasional 
glimpse, and that often from some chance comment 
in a footnote. 

Undoubtedly a part of the trouble is due, too, 
to the indulgence which Mr. Skelton shows in ad- 
mitting political nonentities to his pages. Genera- 
tions of obscure politicians whose names are often not 
even a memory are allowed to crowd in and distract 
our attention from the men whose lives really touched 
and influenced Sir. Wilfrid’s. The result is that few 
even of the essential figures acquire their real signi- 
ficance; Dorion and Cartier, Langevin and Mercier, 
remain almost as unsubstantial as the Bouchervilles, 
the Cauchons, and the Letelliers. And when he 
comes to Sir Wilfrid’s private life, Mr. Skelton seems 
to experience even greater difficulty in selecting the 
significant scene. We read of pleasant evenings with 
old friends at Arthabaskaville, when what we want 
to be told about is the sort of life the Lauriers really 
lived there, and the sort of life they and their friends 
lived later behind the ugly stone fronts of those high 
houses in the French quarter of Montreal, and in 
the house on Laurier Avenue. The same thing is 
true of Sir Wilfrid’s more intimate thoughts; as a 
rule we are left to make our own guess at his personal 
likes and dislikes, at his more secret prejudices and 
enthusiasms. Surely, for instance, a French-Can- 
adian, the main purpose of whose life had been the 
improvement of the relations between the two races 
in Canada, must have left some record more personal 
than perorations of his attitude towards his fellow- 
countrymen of English extraction. Yet of such a 
record this book gives no hint. 

All of these defects, however, are defects simply 
of portraiture, and consequently they have not pre- 
vented Mr. Skelton from giving us what is un- 
questionably the most interesting and the most com- 
plete political history of federal Canada that has yet 
been written. The earlier part of the period down 
to the election of 1891 has, of course, often been 
covered before, though seldom as adequately; the 
latter part has never been dealt with at all except 
in the most fragmentary way. The chances are, 
therefore, that this book will stand by itself for some 
time to come, particularly as Mr. Skelton has dis- 
played in the historical portions many of the qualities 
that seem for the moment to have deserted him as 
biographer. Take, for instance, the chapters that 
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deal with the Imperial Federation movement and its 
later developments—probably no more penetrating 
study of modern Imperialism from the point of view 
of a Canadian liberal has ever been written. In- 
cidentally it is here, too, that Mr. Skelton comes 
closest to conveying a really vivid impression of Sir 
Wilfrid’s personality. One extract will serve to 
reveal the keenness of his perception. ‘‘ Your crusad- 
ing friend’’, wrote Sir Wilfrid in 1911, ‘‘considers that 
in imperial matters we are drifting. Drifting is a 
question-begging word. It may be that we are 
without a course and without a pilot, or it may be 
merely that your friend does not greatly like our 
course nor greatly trust the pilot”’. 

In his treatment of the last phase Mr. Skelton 
shows restraint and fairness. We are still very close 
to the spirit of 1917, yet one cannot but feel that his 
judgment of the conscription campaign will be the 
ultimate one. If his estimate of the practical success 
of the Military Service Act still lacks official con- 
firmation, he can await with confidence the publica- 


tion of the true statistics. 
E. H. B. 


The Masques of Ottawa, by Domino (Macmillan Co. 
of Canada). 

The anonymous author of the Canadian ‘ Mirror”’ 
has given us a remarkably stimulating piece of super- 
journalism in this series of twenty-four critical 
sketches of men prominent in political and politico- 
industrial life to-day and in the war period. The 
subjects range from Shaughnessy to Tom Moore, 
from Foster to Drury. Almost all the sketches are 
interesting, and in some—Laurier, Meighen, Clark, 
Gouin, and two or three more—there is real glamour, 
or else excellent dramatic effect. The style is breezy, 
bold in metaphor and epithet, sometimes to the point 
of indictable exaggeration, but always apt aPd 
effective. 

“By heredity Sir Thomas (White) was labelled 
a Liberal, and at the time of the Taft-Fielding 
reciprocity junta he sat on the edge of his political 
bed pulling the court plaster off’. A tantalizing 
feature, however, is the doubt left sometimes as to 
whether a reported conversation is authentic or 
hypothetical. 

The author makes a sincere, and generally 
successful attempt to be fair. Such sketches as those 
of Rowell and Flavelle and Borden show this. He 
can be fair to old line Liberals or Conservatives, but 
he tears off his domino and unsheaths his sword when 
class-conscious Agrarianism stamps nois‘ly into the 


masquerade. 
J. R. 


Popular Government: An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Methods of Representative Government, by 

Arnold Bennett Hall. (Macmillan, 1921). 
In essence this book is a defence of representative 




















government against the innovators who want the 
referendum, the initiative, and the recall. The as- 
sumption of demotracy is public opinion. Unless 
that exists, there cannot be the substance, but only 
the form, of democracy, and Mr. Hall in confirmation 
points the finger at Mexico. Unless that exists, all 
government is in fact oligarchical, and no devices of 
the referendum type, no return to ‘‘direct’’ democ- 
racy, can avail. Where there is public opinion such 
devices are worse than unnecessary, because they 
weaken the responsibility of government. Mr. Hall 
argues this case simply and well. Though there is 
nothing original about his statement—he is much 
indebted to Lowell—it is given in a compact and con- 
venient form, and all who are interested in this subject 
will find the book a very useful one. 

As far as the American Constitution is concerned, 
the book is therefore mainly a defence of the séatus 
quo, and at one point the legalistic bent of the writer 
leads him to underestimate the opposing case. In 
view of its history, the right of the courts to declare 
acts unconstitutional is open to at least two serious 
criticisms. One is that this right does bring the 
courts ‘‘into politics’. The other is that the very 
tradition of the courts gives them an unconscious 
bias in a particular direction, as witness the rejection 
of the ten-hour bakery law of New York State, the 
anti-child-labour law, and various others. Are men 
trained in the individualistic common law tradition, 
which thinks in terms of property rights and the 
“liberty of contract’’, really qualified to pass on social 
legislation of this character? A strong case has been 
stated on the other side by writers such as Brooks 
Adams and Hoxie, and it cannot be said that Mr. 
Hall’s justification of the courts is at all an adequate 
answer to these charges. 


R. M. M. 


What Shall I Think of Japan, by George Gleason 
(Macmillans, $2.60). 

The starting point of the book is the almost 
universal suspicion of Japan so much in evidence 
these days. The author sets out to find the cause of 
this change of attitude on the part of the world. He 
finds his justification for a new book in the partisan 
nature of most recent books, which either gloss over 
the dark spots in Japan’s policy, or exaggerate them 
and find evidences of her cupidity and duplicity 
everywhere. 

The author has been for nineteen years a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary in Japan, and was attached to 
the Japanese army in Siberia during the Russo- 
Japanese war, and also in 1918 during the allied 
expedition to Siberia. His wide and diverse experi- 
ence of so many sides of Japanese life, both in Japan 
and in Korea and Siberia not only makes him a com- 
petent interpreter of their life, but enables him to 
illustrate his points with interesting incidents which 
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add much to the charm of the book. In fact through- 
out he does not permit himself to theorize very much, 
but keeps close to concrete facts which he allows to 
speak for themselves. 

He quite admits that Japan’s foreign policy, at 
least for the last decade, has been too often dictated 
by aggressive and militaristic aims. -The twenty-one 
demands on China in 1915, her policy in Siberia, 
maintaining there three armies while only one was 
in co-operation with the allied forces, and her aggres- 
sive military action there since the withdrawal of the 
allied army; her insistent demands for Kiaochau and 
her mistaken policy in Korea all point in one direction 
and have aroused suspicions which it will take long 
to remove. 

The emergence of this spirit the author dates 
from about 1914, and holds that for the sixty years 
preceding, since she opened her empire to foreign 
trade, her foreign policy ranks in integrity and fairness 
with the best of the West. Japan, in fact, has ever 
been an eager learner from the governments of the 
West. The ten years 1895-1905 between the China- 
Japan war and the Russia-Japan war, were years ef 
intrigue and aggression on the part of the great world 
powers. Russia and France in 1895 denied Japan the 
possession of the Liatung peninsula, which Russia 
herself afterward in 1898 seized. In 1897 Germany 
possessed herself of Tsingtau and established her 
control over the railways, mines and resources of a 
large part of Shangtung. England took Weihaiwei 
with a ten mile strip around the bay. France further 
strengthened her position in South China, and the 
United States took the Philippines from Spain. 

With these precedents in view Japan in her 
twenty-one demands of China, her policy in Siberia 
and Manchuria and her insistence on securing the 
German rights in Shangtung has only been following 
the diplomatic practises which she thought were 
current, only to find that a new spirit is abroad 
ainong the nations, that new and higher standards 
of international ethics have been adopted, that force 
and militarism are at a discount, and that nations 
can no longer get away with the practises of a decade 
or more ago. And the author is strongly of the opinion 
that if Japan is really convinced that the West is 
sincere in its desire to establish democracy, reduce 
armaments, scrap force as the only international 
arbiter, and adopt the rule of humanity and friend- 
ship, she will join the new world movement and con- 
form to the new world tendency, for she has ever been 
an apt pupil, playing the game of diplomacy as 
taught by Western nations. 

Many of Japan’s mistakes, the author traces to 
her dual government, military and civil, with the 
military independent and irresponsible controlling 
foreign policy, often with the civil government in 
ignorance of what it does. But he sees great hopes 


in the rapid growth of democracy and independence 
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in Japan, of which he gives many striking evidences 
and the triumph of which by evolution rather than 
by revolution he regards as assured. 

Altogether it is a very readable and interesting 
volume, and if one wishes to undertsand the many 
aspects of the Eastern problem, without having to 
wade through ponderous volumes, he can not do 
better than secure this compact book of 270 pages. 

C.R.C. 


Education 


The World of To-day Series, edited by Victor Gollancz 
(The Oxford University Press). 

The teacher of economics is constantly being 
asked, not so much by his students as by people out- 
side the Universities: Tell me where I can lay hands 
on a short and simple account of this or that question 
of the day. They want to know why foreign exchange 
is behaving like a monkey on a stick, why the price 
level precariously descends, what are the roots of 
unemployment, what is the matter with labour, and 
so forth. Sometimes the question, being interpreted, 
means, Tell me how I can get an understanding of 
these questions without really studying them, and 
then of course the answer is: Nowhere. But often 
the question is serious, and the teacher has found a 
difficulty in answering it. The regular sources of 
information do not deal adequately with the economic 
pathology of our times. They naturally did not 
envisage the abnormalities of the economic situation 
which are becoming a matter of course to ourselves. 

The difficulty is being admirably met by a neat 
little array of books included in the series entitled 
The World of To-day, issued by the Oxford University 
Press and edited by Victor Gollancz. In the compass 
of from fifty to one hundred and twenty pages each 
book, written by an acknowledged authority, deals 
directly with one or other of our pressing problems. 
Small as the volumes are, they are compact and 
serious studies and can be highly commended alike 
to the business man who wants to see behind the dis- 
turbances whose practical consequences meet him at 
every turn and to the general reader who seeks an 
understanding of the economic perplexities which 
beset our age. 

A few words must suffice here on the individual 
volumes. Foreign Exchange is treated in a clear and 
scholarly fashion by Mr. Gregory of the University 
of London (Eng.). He explains the mechanism of 
exchange, examines critically the proposals offered 
to correct vagaries, and ends with a warning that 
nothing but the stoppage of inflation will save us. 
Three other volumes deal with our financial troubles. 
Professor Pigou gives in the booklet on A Capital Levy 
a cogent argument on behalf of that proposal, though 
probably the time is rapidly passing when it can be 
listened to. In Why Prices Rise and Fall Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence writes a very succinct little treatise on the 
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NEW OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 


GREEK MATHEMATICIANS. By Sir THomas HEatH, F.R.S. 2 vols............ Swan ceucaemet + oles a a 
Of all the manifestations of the Greek genius none is more impressive and even awe-inspiring than that which is 
revealed by the history of Greek mathematics. It is fitting, then, that in these times when more and more effort 
is being directed to promoting a due appreciation and a clear understanding of the gifts of the Greeks to mankind, 
this masterly treatise should be available for mathematicians and classical scholars. 


THE WITCH-CULT IN WESTERN EUROPE. By M.A. MuRRAY.............. 0... ccc ccceeececcceceveans 
‘Miss Murray, in the most informative book on this subject which has been published in recent years, gives an 
exceedingly interesting account of the organization, ceremonies, and rites.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE...................... 00. cc cccccecececees 
Recent discoveries in Greek poetry and prose of the Fourth and following centuries B.C. Edited by J. U. Powell 
and E. A. Barber. 

These studies of recent finds of Greek papyri will, it is hoped, make large additions to our knowledge of the history 
of Greek literature up to the beginning of the Roman era in Greece. 
A revised text of most of the discoveries mentioned in Sections I and II of the Contents is ready for the press. 


A BOOK OF WOMEN’S VERSE. Edited by J. C. SQUIRE.............. 00. cece cee cee eee PIE pod Sb a LD he 
‘A model of good sense, good humour, and good verse.”—Nation and Athenaeum. 


LE ROMAN ANGLAIS DE NOTRE TEMPS. Par Abel Chevalley................0. 00 ccc cece cece eee eeecees 
‘“*M. Chevalley's extraordinarily able book, . . his familiarity with the works of our novelists, early and late, 
is complete, and his judgment of a soundness that is almost unimpeachable. It is a crystallization of the best 
~~: criticism, to which the vivacity of the French language gives an added scintillation.” —Times Literary 

upplement. 


THE EXCHEQUER AND THE CONTROL OF EXPENDITURE. By R.G. Hawtry. (World of To-day Series) 
‘Many people who speak glibly of the Exchequer would be puzzled to say exactly what it is.” Mr. Hawtry here 
tells what it is, how it functions and what its powers and limitations are. 
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determination of prices. Finally, Mr. Emile Burns 
unfolds certain of the mysteries of Modern Finance, 
though at the end of it he leads the reader into a new 
mystery. Defining money as ‘‘a legal right to use 
capital’’ he shows how such rights are ‘‘created”’ by 
the credit system. ‘‘In this way comes the reminder 
that the whole of the system is an abstraction and 
that the abstraction is founded, not on gold coins, 
but on the quantity of necessaries. When this fact 
is fully realised, the financial system may be remodel- 
led. In the meantime, it strides boldly forward, 
superb in the knowledge that, for the moment, 
through it we live and move and have our being”’. 

Two further volumes deal with the industrial 
situation. Mr. Lipson, well-known as an economic 
historian, writes on Increased Production, a little 
volume excellent so far as as it goes, but taking too 
little stock of the psychological hindrances to pro- 
ductivity involved in the conflict of interests between 
labour and capital. The editor of the series contri- 
butes a discussion of Industrial Ideals, which is a 
finely impartial statement of various projects of 
reform, reconstruction, and revolution, which have 
been offered to or thrust upon the world. 

The series is being added to from time to time, 
and the interested reader cannot do better than sub- 
scribe for the whole. It is, as it purports to be, “a 


guide for all, through current problems and events”’. 
R. M. M. 


Review of an Educated Nation and Working out the 
Fisher Act, by Basil Yeaxlee, 
World of To-day Series, (Oxford Press). 

These two valuable little books give the best 
available account of one of the most interesting of 
modern experiments in democracy. The history of 
education in England has always been an uneasy but 
organic process, by which private initiative has 
retained much of its freedom at the price of public 
neglect, and the State has followed cautiously at the 
price of a chaotic and spasmodic centralisation. It 
is often necessary to condemn official rigidity; but 
this has seldom been due to the deliberate attempt 
toimposea policy. The rule of education at Whitehall 
(this is less true of South Kensington) has more often 
been of King Log than of King Stork. Even the 
radical criticism of such men as Edmond Holmes is 
really aimed rather at a mechanical view of education 
which was natural enough in the early stages of 
universal schooling, when buildings and curricula and 
teaching staff had to be provided and standardised 
quickly and cheaply. This was the more so as national 
education was envisaged in the elementary grades 
only, and no statesman had any clear view of the 
unity of education and its place in the national 


economy. 
The present century has seen a remarkable 
growth in these ruling conceptions. The primary 
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cause was the rise of a public opinion, itself possible 
because of the 30 years of universal schooling, shown 
in a growing sense of the manifold function of educa- 
tion in every branch of social activity. Of the wealth 
of experimentation in which this has resulted Mr. 
Yeaxlee gives in his first book a brief but good account. 
Its main achievement was the destruction in thinking 
minds of the barren uniformist fallacy that education 
could be closed and certificated at a legal age, and 
the cheap economist fallacy that an arbitrary mini- 
mum was all that the nation could afford. Instead, 
it germinated the fruitful truths that education is a 
process ending only when the individual capacity 
reaches its limits, and that the development of 
intellectual resources is the best investment open to 
a nation. It committed England to the belief that 
her best hope of overcoming the difficulties which 
beset her, lies in becoming an educated nation. This 
does not of course mean that such a belief has come 
to be universal: inevitably its advance is impeded 
by misunderstanding, by vested interest in ignorance, 
by lip-service, by the real difficulty of finding money. 
But it emerged into legislation in the Fisher Act, 
and embarked on the task of finding its administrative 
expression in terms of the organisation of a puzzled, 
shaken and rapidly changing society. How things 
stand at this critical point Mr. Yeaxlee shows in his 
second book, to the great advantage of all interested 
in the great problems of national education. 
J. A. D. 


Economics 


Monetary Policy. (P. S. King and Son. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

We are all of us slowly realising that there is no 
more pressing need at present than the need for 
‘sound money’. Mr. Wells, in his Daily Mail 
articles from Washington, returned to this point 
again and again; and whatever contention his other 
observations may provoke, in this he was voicing 
the convictions of myriads of readers. But there is 
no more thorny problem than the problem of estab- 
lishing ‘sound money’. Quack remedies for the 
present trouble abound and multiply. Never since 
Waterloo has there been greater need of a sound and 
comprehensive diagnosis of our present monetary 
malady, which he who runs may read and understand. 

This little book comes nearer, perhaps, to pro- 
viding what is needed than any brief study which has 
been completed since the peace. It is the report of a 
sub-committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and was compiled by four 
Cambridge economists—Dr. Clapham, Mr. C. W. 
Guillebaud, Mr. F. Lavington and Mr. Denis Robert- 
son. Of the three sections into which it is divided, 
the first is devoted to statistical information, which 
relates for the most part to the British Isles; the 
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THE CONVENIENT BOOKSTORE 


The man in a hurry, the woman at her leisure, young 
people a’ter “just one certain kind of book” all will find 
this bookstore an easy and a pleasurable place to select 
their books. 


Wm. TYRRELL & Co., Limited 
780-2 Yonge Street 
TORONTO 











Picture framing 
an Art with us. 


Our picture department 
is always worth a visit. 
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McKENNA COSTUME CO. 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
REMOVAL NOTICE 


The expiration of our lease has caused us to change 
our business address. 

Having enjoyed the pleasure of your esteemed 
patronage in the past, we desire to thank you and to 
solicit a continuance of the same at our 


NEW AND MORE COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


395 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Phone Adel. 1849 





Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It isa subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 


In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this took much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 





SEND YOUR ORDER WITH REMITTANCE TO-DAY 
TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORCNTO - CANADA 


























The Mulberry Tea Room 


26 BLOOR ST., W. 





LUNCHEONS, TEAS, DINNERS N. 7218 





The Little Dutch Inn 
TEA AND LUNCH ROOM 











CLUB LUNCH 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
DINNER 








Telephone Adelaide 3387 


128 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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second, to a consideration of the social effects of 
upward and downward price movements; the third, 
to the restoration of the gold standard. 

The compression of so much within a small 
volume has compelled the writers to condense an 
argument which in any case is not easy. It needs, 
therefore, to be read with more than usual care. It 
cannot be dismissed in an hour, or an evening. But 
the reader who gives it the time that it deserves will 
find this little study well worth while. 

G. E. J. 


Poetry 


Later Poems, by Bliss Carman (McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto). 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s place is with the simple 
singers, of whom there are all too few in the English 
tongue. Most of our good poetry is too complex for 
song in the singable sense of the word, and since 
Shakespeare’s time the prevailing tendencies of 
English poetry have separated song from poetry in a 
rather unfortunate way. There is all the more 
reason for remembering that though few of our poets 
have ‘sung’ there is no discredit in singing. Perhaps 
we are too prone in this age to look for sophistication 
in our poetry and to forget all about song. 

“Ah, yes. The Elizabethans”’, we say on these 
occasions. But Mr. Carman is not an Elizabethan, 
not a passionate pagan, but a nineteenth century 
Romantic through and through. He suffuses his 
spring-time woodland songs with the wistful bene- 
volence of the Transcendentalists. His ‘‘Under the 
April Moon” might have been sung by some Swabian 
poet of a century ago and it surely was more than an 
accident that took him from Grand Pré to the haunts 
of those American cousins of Romanticism in New 
England. 

Of these later poems the best are probably the 
shortest and simplest—‘‘A Remembrance’, “A 
Woodpath’’, ‘’Tis May now in New England”’. 
Many suffer through inattentiveness to that prime 
requisite of song—brevity. 

Now the lengthening twilights hold 
Tints of lavender and gold, 

And the marshy places ring 

With the pipers of the spring. 


Now the solitary star 

Lays a path on meadow streams, 

And I know it is not far 

To the open door of dreams 
is complete in itself and the third stanza is not called 
Similarly ‘‘A Watercolour”’ should stop at its 
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tenth couplet instead of running on for nineteen 
more, and ‘“‘The Weed’s Counsel’’ could be pruned 
down into a quite beautiful poem. Only seldom does 
Mr. Carman rise to a somewhat longer flight without 
lapsing into diffuseness or reminding us of his book- 
shelf. But every now and then he expresses himself 
perfectly and briefly in words that await their 
Canadian Schumann to set them to music. 
B. F. 


Verse and Reverse, by The Toronto Women’s Press 
Club. 

This is a little volume containing many poems 
which are at once artistic and readable—sweet 
incense to the Muse of Poetry and yet not caviare 
to the general. Not a few of the thirty contributors 
apply the magic of wit and fancy to experiences of the 
street, the theatre or the nursery so happily that one 
is made to feel that our poetry is now healthy enough 
to leave the shelter of the darkened room and the 
invalid chair in which she has been placed by senti- 
mental nurses and guardians. Might not Verse and 
Reverse be made a quarterly or semi-annual pub- 


lication? 
C. Bok: 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Torquil’s Success, by Muriel Hine (Gundy). 

This clever and prolific writer has this time woven 
her story about the struggles and loves of a young man 
in her own profession. There is an interesting devel- 
opment of the hero’s character, as he wins through 
past hope and love to indifference, which is, according 
to this writer, the beginning of true success for a 
creative artist. 


Roads Going South, by Robert L. Duffus (Macmillan). 

This is an interesting study of New England life 
and character brought to a focus in young Joe Chapin, 
who has inherited two tendencies continually at war, 
one which holds him to his old home and his father’s 
profession, the other driving him out to the beckoning 
skyline of new adventures. The struggle and the 
denouement make delightful reading. 





PICTURE FRAMING 
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(2 doors below Loews Uptown) 
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Phone M. 2967 


JOHN H. WICKSON 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
PRIME MEATS 
Specialists s 
Hotel, Boat and Restaurant Supplies 





4 ST. LAWRENCE MARKET - TORONTO 
We supply Hart House 





“That Deliciously 
Different Flavour” 


“<SALADA” 


has made it a universal 
favourite. 


Suitable for all occasions 





“Always Delicious” 














Phone: Main 4725 Gerard 1437 


WM. PATTERSON & SONS 


86 COLBORNE STREET 








Wholesale Fruit and Produce 








A Food That 
is a Tonic 


| aliens DAIRY Milk is the best 
and most nourishing food for the 
children. 


It is a bone and body builder—makes 
sturdy bodies and healthy constitutions— 
rich in the elements which nourish the 
brain. 


It contains in balanced proportions all 
the elements which are necessary for growth. 
It is quickly and easily digested and aids 
the digestion of other foods. 


Today—double your milk order. See 
that all the family drink plenty of pure, 
rich milk from the Farmer’s Dairy. 

It comes from Ontario’s finest farms. 
It is made safe by pasteurization. It is 


handled in spotlessly clean surroundings in 
a dairy famous for its scientific equipment. 


Our Salesman will call next trip 


PHONE HILLCREST 


THE “=: 
FARMERS’ 


Walmer Rd. & D A IRY 
Bridgman St. ' 
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Trade and Industry 





Sept. 1921 

NVENORR IO ROOD 5.552. card toon eaies sams ecee> 164.4 
(Michell) 

BS Se ae ee ee ee $22.34 
(Labour Gazette) 

WOMUNE GL TIO VIMEDO oso .6:5.0 0:00 oes os0 seen ses 89.6 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities* ...... 104.4 


ichell) 


Oct. 1921 Nov. 1921 Dec. 1921 Dec. 1920 
161.5 160.0 161.9 221.6 
$22.01 BERIGO 8 Testes $25 . 67 

90.0 88.8 99.0 
105.9 108.6 105.6 106.7 








1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


*Base (=100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 


*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


OURNALISM lives, like most of us, on catch- 
words. Before the bursting of the financial 
bubble in the winter before last, the slogan 
repeated everywhere was ‘More Production”. A 
helpful legend in its time, it served with equal fidelity 
the politician, the financial editor, the writer of 
advertisements, and the after-dinner speaker. It 
disappeared some time ago, when ‘‘Liquidation”’ took 
its place. ‘‘Liquidation”’ is repeated like a shibboleth 
on every hand, and has at least this positive ad- 
vantage—that it enables us to treat our misfortunes 
as grounds for satisfaction. Have bank deposits and 
bank clearings shrunk in unison? Have wage rates 
and incomes from investment fallen? Has the price 
level dropped at a pace without precedent, and the 
field of industrial employment been violently nar- 
rowed? These, we are told, are but signs of the 
progress of deflation, evidence of thorough ‘‘ Liquida- 
tion;’’ in short, they should be the basis of our 
confidence. 

The fact is that we are all of us following a 
famous example, and waiting for something to turn 
up. Let us ask ourselves meanwhile what this process 
of “‘Liquidation”’ has meant for the man in the street. 
His history during the past year is epitomized, if 
inadequately, at least in some sort, in the figures at 
the head of this page. Much is omitted. We do not 
know to what extent his wages have been reduced; 
we know that they have fallen. If they have fallen 
by 15 per cent. or more he will gain little or nothing 
from the moderate reduction in the retail cost of 
living, which the past twelve months have witnessed. 
If they have fallen by less than that he may have 
benefited somewhat by the fall in retail prices. 
Whether he has really done so depends on the steadi- 
ness of his employment; and the workman in con- 
tinuous employment is in many trades an enviable 
exception to the common lot. 

A year ago I ventured the statement that about 
10 per cent. of our industrial workers were out of 
employment. A glance at the records of the Employ- 
ment Service, quoted above, makes it clear that the 
proportion is now far larger. At a rough estimate it 








is perhaps about twice as large as it was twelve months 
ago. But even this does not do full justice to the 
seriousness of the situation. For large numbers of 
those who were unemployed last winter had savings 
to fall back on; and their savings, in the mild weather 
which prevailed, enabled numbers who were idle for 
long periods to maintain themselves without much 
suffering. These resources have, in many cases, been 
diminished, and in some have been exhausted. Nor 
can we count on another winter like the last. The 
prospect is not a bright one for the workless. 

The subdued cheerfulness of those whose business 
it is to review the progress of ‘‘Liquidation”’ is not, 
however, baseless. We have behind us the records of 
a century, during most of which the pulse of industry 
beat steadily. Boom and expansion were followed by 
depression and readjustment, and these in their turn 
by better times and more expansion, in a procession 
as regular as the systole and diastole of the human 
heart. In good times the wise man has always been 
planning for lean years that were certainly before 
him; only tne fool has believed that prosperity will 
last for eve:. And in times like the present wise men 
wait with equal confidence for a reversal of conditions. 

But if it beats as steadily as the beating of the 
human heart, the pulse of industry suffers from the 
same accelerations and delays. The course of no 
two depressions has been the same in point of time; 
and, in the quite abnormal conditions resulting from 


_the war, we should expect an unusual degree of 


variation. From month to month we have returned 
to the recorded experience of fluctuation after the 
Napoleonic and the American Civil Wars, in an effort 
to parallel the circumstances of to-day. But the 
differences are tremendous. 

Little wonder, then, that the markets are waiting 
for something to turn up. From time to time an 
upward flurry bespeaks the coming of good times, and 
the reaction provides another disappointment. The 
latest flurry has been followed by a three-point 
decline in our index of Canadian securities. For the 
turn of the tide has not come yet. 

G. E. Jackson. 
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Have Your Bonds Increased in 
Principal Value Recently ? 


If you held stocks you would probably look at 
Stock Exchange quotations each day —and 
trade when it was profitable to do so. 

Why not keep as well posted on Bond prices. 
Send us your name and we will forward to you 
our Current List of Bond Prices every two 
weeks. This should help you to judge when 
it is good to buy and to sell. Address 


R. A. DALY & CO. 
BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING - TORONTO 


$ 3 00 Invested in land 
on “The Hill” 
will make you money. For par- 


ticulars, telephone Adelaide 2345 
or North 600. 


R. J. LILLICO 


MAIL BUILDING 





Rugby, Football and Gym- 
nasium Supplies. Outfitters 
for all college sports. 


J. BROTHERTON 


580 YONGE ST. 
Tel. N. 2092. 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


5023 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY 





RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


We make a specialty of cl ing and repairing Oriental 
Rugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street 





FARMER BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 





MYERS-FOSTER 


EYES EXAMINED—GLASSES FITTED 


Phone North 1977 746 Yonge St. 
For appointment South of Bloor 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 











SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


“SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 954 for driver. 





Telephones: Hillcrest 472-473 


McBRIDE'S GARAGE & AUTO LIVERY 


133-141 PEARS AVENUE 


(West of Avenue Road) 


TORONTO 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


THE EGG 
One of Nature's finest foods 


If you want to enjoy the luxury o/ eating fresh quality eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


The United Farmers Co-operative Company 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies, strictly according to the standards laid down by the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
Our phone numbers: 
Main 7174 Adelaide 5248. 





EMERSON ;— 
No hope so bright but is the beginning of its own fulfilment. 


George Coles, Limited 
Cat. d 
Ei: stels Manu elettinarton fectioners 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 719 Yonge Street 


Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees 
Phones Branch Store, 2291 Yonge St. 

Catering Dept., N. 154 v ‘* 948 St. Clair Ave. 

HILLCREST 16595 TORONTO Order ‘* _N. 8860 ‘* 142 Danforth Ave. 





TELEPHONES 


DAY :- 
MAIN 5428 MAIN 5429. MAIN 5430 
NIGHT :-PARK 3777 


The M.Doyle Fish Co., Limited 
OYSTERS AND FISH CANDIES, ICE CREAM, and TEA ROOMS 


Main Store: YONGE & BLOOR STS. 


Other Stores: 


26 WEST MARKET STREET OT ete 


” 1hlf BETTER KO OF UES 

















OWonats 


Our bakery products are used throughout the city and are gratifying to the most particular 
tastes, being home-made from good, old-fashioned recipes and of the best materials obtainable. 





Cc a t er i n g We specialize in this branch 


430 COLLEGE ST., Phone Coll. 1401--270 COLLEGE ST., Phone Coll. 3057--483 DANFORTH AVE., Phone Gerard 7913 
Catering, and rental department for China, Silver, Linen, Etc.; College 9038. 
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